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CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Mercuant TaILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per.acre, on 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
to GrikEst & Moore, Ellis, Kansas, 


A PERFECT TOILET SOAP IS 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 
PURE PALM. 


PRESSED CAKES, $1.25 Per. Doz. 
OLp Dry Biocgs, 10 Cts. Per Block. 
In Bars, 20 Cts. Per Pound. 


Lindley M. Eleinton, 


532 St. JomN Street, PHILADSLPHIA, Pewwa. 
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CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultural Im- 
plements, 

zers. Removed to 

2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establisnment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


To SUPERINTENDENTS OF First-pAy SCHOOLS AND OTH- 
ERS IN NEED OF Books FOR THE YOUNG: 

The FRrenps’ Book AssociATION, S. W. Cor. of Fifteenth 

and Race Streets, Philadelphia, is giving especial attention 

to the careful selection and furnishing of Books suitable for 

First-day Schools, Libraries, and families of children. 

If parties who find it inconvenient to come to the store 
will write to us, giving an idea of the number of books and 
the ages of the children they are wanted for, we will send 
books at their expense for them to select from. 


JOHN COMLY, SUPERINTENDENT. 


ENGRAVING, 


6 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


An ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—“I still regard THE CHILDREN’s 
FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 
“*T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 


Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1840 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


LypiA A. Murpry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
(2 doors below Green.) 


Association of Friends to Promote th 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. | 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for, 

The special design of the Association, for the sehogl 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Norm 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, §, C, 
under charge of Abby Monroe. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


HowAkp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila, 
SaraH J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Louisa J. RoBERTS, Correspondent, 421 N. Sixth St., Phils 
Henry M. Lana, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phils 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth. 
more, Pa., Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia, Samuel §, Ash, 
Philadelphia, George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. 
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The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL @® 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charae- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise. 
ment. B@-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver 
tisement in this naper.~“@38 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL is printed eAch week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*It should be explicitly understood that the editors do not 
accept any responsibility for the views of correspondents and 
contributors who sign their articles. The signature—whether by 
a full name, initials, or other characters—must be the voucher 
for an independent expression. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, # 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 
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PENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 


LINES. 
ON AND AFTER JANUARY 10, 1887. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. 2Daily, except Sunday. 
“New York and Chicago Limited” of in@oe Pal 
fest Lin, Pitusbing and the West = 


rm Express ° 
Wester xpress West 


frie Ane and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 
mes ° ; : ; : 
| glli4am. OnSunday,. . . .30 a.m, 
4.30and7.40and . ._. 11.14 a.m. 
urg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.25 
m. Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.14 a.m., and New 
Brieans Express, with through car to Atlanta, at *4.30 a.m. 
Harrisburg and York Express . ; 
Lebanon Expres Ss 2 ° 
Mall Treg Accommodation 
York and Hanover Express. * 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 
Columbia and York Express. . 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 9.05 and 
10.30. a.m. 12.25, 2.20, 3.36, 4.10, 5.10, 5.55, 6.25, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.23 and 10.22, a.m., 1.25 2.35, 
5.20, 8.10 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10, 7.25 and 9.05a.m., 
2.20, 4.10 and 6.25 p.m. Sundays, 9.23 a.m., 1.25 and 5.20 p.m. 
Additional for Pottstown 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Pottsville, 6.10, 9.05 a.m., 2.20, 4.10 p:m. week-days. Sundays 
9.28 a.m.and 1.25 p.m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 9.40, 
1iand11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
6, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
$.20, 4.05, 4.40, 5.10, 8.30, 9.40 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 
4.50), 6.85, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,” affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 


Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbu 
ae and = Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 on. 
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. ° . ay p.m. 
24.30, 11.14 a.m. ; 5.40 p.m. 
oh - «+ £7.00 


on woe cogs. 
Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Zap, 4.00 p.m. 


FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 
For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.30, 
+e. 5.35, 6.10, 7.34 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
8.25 a.m. 
Daily except Sufiday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.95 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.30 p.m. 


FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 
Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 


oe 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt. 
Pleasant Mondays and Saturdays. 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.20, 10.30 a.m., 
12 noon, 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 7.30 p.m. On Sundays, 
9.15 a.m. and 5.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 
RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Washington, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.20 
11.46 a.m., 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, 4.30 and 5.42 (Limited 
arapeme, ond 6.57 p.m. For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On day, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m.,and6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 5.08 and 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 11.46 a.m. (Limited Express, 
12.35 pm.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
888 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 

hotels and residences. Time-cards and tull information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 
th ene oo 
. | 8. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
Ticker OFFICES : No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 324 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 


ARLES E. PUGH, 
Manager. General Passenger Agent 


Genera] 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Il- 
lustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Gar- 
dening and Flower Culture, and over 1°0 containing an 
Mlustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS and VEGE- 
TABLES grown, with directions how to w th 
where the best SEEDS, PLANTS, and BUL 
can be procured, with prices of each. nis book mai 
free on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be de- 
ducted from the first order sent us. Every one inter- 
ested in a garden, or who desires good, fres! 

should have this work. We refer to the millions who 
have used our seeds, Buy only Vick’s Seeds at Head- 
quarters, JAMES VICK, SEEDSMA ' 


Rochester, YY. 


CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, ete. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


CARPETINGS. 


We show this season a line of Moquettes, Velvets, Body 
Brussels and Tapestry Brussels never before equaled. 

Mogquettes, $1.35 to $1.50. . Special attention is called to 
our $1.10 Body Brussels and 75c. Tapestries. Ingrains, 40 
to 80 cents. ; 


THOMAS C. LIPPINCOTT, 


1307 Market Street. 


quite 
CAPITAL, = - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


OFFICES, REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, | First Nat, Bank, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, 23 Conrt Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del, Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 


For rates of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





wedi, WM. HEACOCK, fg 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ANTED.—Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 


Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sell very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundfeds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 


SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
’ AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 


good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


[AvIES ’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
& DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th oe Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
jp FHen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AULA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


LAWNTON} WNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 
Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Lirtep, 
Anna 8. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 


RULDING LOTS FOR SALE. 


At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 


Jon 8. Haines, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 


HANDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS, 25 CTS. 
Usual Price, 50 Cents. 
New Styles; Perfect; Full Length. 


Other Papers just as cheap. Samples 
sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


Tho tenes, ES, OR eae roductive Early Blackberry, in 
around from seed of selected Wilson's Early. o 








Kieffer Hybrid Pear Frees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 
Apply to Hanna R. CALEy, Principal, Newtown 
a Square, Py 


Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila, 


SV4k THMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full 
for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsog 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus, 

For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa, 
RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes, 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing g 
good English education. Two courses leading to 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulay 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, XN, Y, 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. WEST CHESTER, Pi, 

Spring and Summer term of this Institution will commen 

First month 8ist, 1887. A full Academic and Collegiate course g 

study is pursued. Location healthy and beautiful. Terms $90 per 
session of twenty weeks. For catalogues address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D, 











(HABLES H. WEL LS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NoRTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate, 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleat 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N, Y, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLUOMING 


OSES 


For 18 and disenbuting Great ERS We oiavealltbe ‘R athe 
Forint Ne Novelties an a pe standa’ 


rd 
ry yp ey tall. Wenond ston: "ieee 
OU8 PLANTS 


310 12 PLANTS 


1. 2 per Wo: 3 
soe e,88 pp. 


600 
rieties of Howes, the best H nearly 500A nedt & 
clit bing and New and Rare Flower 
oa tells ow to grow them—FREK 
Address = INGEE & CONARD CO» é 
Rose Grow: est Grove, Chester Co. P. 





GEQRGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 





PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 





717 Walnut Stree’ 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Cee ee aventin. 
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A PRAYER. 
O Thou, whose smile is love! 
Send Thy resplendent blessing from above ; 
Let the deep radiance on our hearts descend, 
Till clustered in its holy light our strong emotions blend. 


O Thou, whose voice is Truth? 
Speak in Thy mercy to the soul of Youth; 
Let the celestial music charm the ear 
And bid it still, in danger’s hour, thy ‘lightest whisper 
hear. 


Whose breath is Purity ! 
Breathe on our waiting spirits till they lie 
Unshadowed in its calm and holy light, 
Then, in their depths one glorious name—Thine own, O 
Father! write. 


Truth, Purity and Love! 
Come to us, emblems of the Heaven-taught Dove ! 
Work for our spirit’s pinions like the bird, 
And rise with them till, sweet in heaven, your seraph 
song is heard. 
—Selected. 


ANSWERS TO A CORRESPONDENT’S QUES- 
TIONS, BY S. P. GARDNER. 

[The following replies by our friend Sunderland P. 
Gardner, to queries submitted him by a correspondent in 
relation to several vital subjects of religious thought, will 
doubtless be interesting to our readers as expressions of the 
views of an experienced and venerable laborer in our vine- 
yard.—Eps, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

Esteemep Frienp :—Thy letter of inquiry is at hand, 
and at my first leisure I endeavor to answer, accord- 
ing to my understanding of the subjects referred to. 

First. “Do you think a man can live as perfect a 
life in this world as Christ did while on earth?” 

Answer. “Christ isthe power of God and the wis- 
dom of God,” says the apostle; but the term Christ 

- being so often used for Jesus, I suppose thou refers 
to the outward—the instrument Jesus. I believe it 
is possible for a man to do what is required of him, 
Matt.5:48. And to make my views more clearly 
understood, I will use the name Jesus—the son of 
Mary—as distinguished from “Christ the Spirit.” 
We have a history of the beginning of the life of 
Jesus; we have no knowledge of the beginning or 
ending of “‘the power and wisdom of God.” Jesus 
came into the world and subsisted as do other chil- 
dren—and “grew in stature and in favor with God 
and man,” “was made in all things like unto his 
brethren” and “tempted in all points like unto his 


brethren.” And where was his power above com- 
mon humanity? He was humble and obedient. He 
said: “Of myself I can do nothing.” Knowing him- 
self to be in the same condition of dependence upon 
a higher Power as is man generally, “he learned 
obedience by the things which he suffered,” and 
“was made perfect through suffering.” Thus it was 
by taking up the cross, (resisting evil), and living a 
life of righteousness that he gained a victory over the 
world and became perfect. The same way is open to 
others, and if they are as faithful as he they will with 
him become the sons and daughters of God, being 
led by the Spirit of God, consequently “joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ.” 

Jesus said in his teaching, “Be ye therefore per- 


fect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” If 


men can become as perfect in their sphere of being 
as is God in His, I think we may infer that they may 
live as perfect lives in this world as did Jesus, while 
on earth. : 

2d. “What is the meaning of Hebrews, 11:5, 
where it says ‘Enoch was translated that he should 
not see death ?’” 

Answer. Let us go back to the original account, 
Gen., 5:29. “Enoch walked with God and was not, 
for God took him.” 

“Was not” and “is not” are common expressions 
in Scripture to indicate death; Jacob said “Joseph is 
not,” in speaking of the supposed death of his son. 
Hence I see nothing in the text to justify the writer 
in Hebrews, or ourselves, in supposing Enoch passed 
from this life in any other manner than by death; 
“as it is appointed unto all men once to die.” “Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.” 
There is nothing in the original text about transla- 
tion, and all I can see is, that he “ walked with God,” 
as all good must do, and God took him from this 
present life in His own good time; when, as to this 
world, he ceased to be—or “ was not,” 

3rd. “Do you think there was war in heaven, 
other than what took place in certain conditions in 
this world? 

Answer. Thou hast almost answered the ques- 
tion. I understand it to mean a conflict between 
truth and error. Michael represents truth, goodness, 
love; the dragon represents the opposite—tyranny 
against freedom—hatred against love—error against 
truth. These antagonistic principles are ever at war 
with each other. This war seems to have com- 
menced with human history ;—see Cain against Abel; 
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notice the persecutions of the past ; notice to-day the 
conflict between truth and error in the various forms 
of action, in moral, scientific and religious matters. 
All these struggles have left their mark for evil or 
for good. 

The Jews killed Jesus because he told them truth 
antagonistic to their own views; Michael Servetus 
was burned because he differed from Calvin in a mat- 
ter of opinion ; the outward church has cruelly slain 
its thousands for the same cause. The Calvinists of 
New England persecuted the Quakers and Baptists 
at one time, (happily long past), and the agonies that 
have been borne for conscience’ sake or for opinion’s 
sake, the agonies caused by ignorance, resulting in 
egotism, selfishness, tyranny, could not be borne even 
in imagination to-day. 

This war is also carried on in each individual 
soul, and where Michael (Truth) prevails, all the 
cardinal virtues, the fruits of the spirit, take posses- 
sion of the heart; love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, 
against which there is no law. “And they that 
are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts.” Then “ perfect love casteth out all 
fear,” and the power of the dragon is broken. 

4th. “The resurrection of (Jesus) Christ, men- 
tioned in John, Chapter 22nd. Do you think his 
body, flesh and blood, entered the kingdom of Heav- 
en?” 

Answer. The outward bodily resurrection of Jesus 
is a subject to which I have never felt it my duty to 
refer in the public ministry, nor has it been revealed 
to me by divine truth or by experience that a belief 
concerning it, one way or the other, will materially 
affect mankind. But there is a resurrection of 
“Christ the Spirit,” (w hich spirit Jesus frequently 
personified as the power that anointed him for his 
mission), which I can understand, because it may be 
realized by experience. Carefully read Romans 6th 
chapter. Paul also says, “ Except Christ be raised, 
our preaching is-vain,and your faith is also vain.” 
Study the 8th chapter of Romans. Paul also taught 
that “Christ within is the hope of glory.’ When 
we choose to be led by the Spirit of Christ, the in- 
ward teaching of the Spirit of Truth, Christ, having 
the dominion, will draw us from a lower to a higher 

. condition; thus every soul that obeys him is raised 
or drawn unto him. 

Again: “Except Christ be raised, ye are yet in 

. your sins.” Thou sees that if this referred to the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus, it indicates that all men 
are by that circumstance freed from their sins, which 
I think no man will venture to assert; but if it 
means the raising into dominion of Christ in the soul 
of man, the matter is easily understood by those who 
have experienced the “ new birth.” ; 

Regarding the second part of the Query—‘ Do 
you think his body, flesh and blood, entered into the 
kingdom of Heaven?” see I. Cor.15;50. Now turn 
to John, 20 ;17, and read, “ I ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father; and tomy God and your God.” 
Deeply solemn is all the narrative connected with 
this passage, but to my mind, highly spiritual,—and 
the circumstances seem to show that not a gross ma- 
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terial, but a spiritual body was what appeared to the 
disciples. But let us refer to Jesus’ own w 
regard to the flesh and blood. See the 6th cha 
of John, verses 32 to 66 inclusive, and carefully gop. 
sider the words which he spake unto the Jews and 
also to his disciples. Thou can see how he person. 
fied the principles, or “bread of life,” and it wag 
clearly this principle to which he always referred, 
and not to the physical flesh and blood. See versg 
63: “It is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profit. 
eth nothing; the wordsthat I speak unto you th 
are spirit and they are life.” And in the 65th very 
he utters the important truth: “ No man can com, 
unto me except it were given unto him of my Fath. 
er.” Forty-fourth verse: No man can come to 
except the Father which hath sent me, draw hip. 
and I will raise him up at the last day.” Forty-fifth: 
“And they shall be all taught of God. Every map 
therefore that hath heard, and hath learned of the 
Father, cometh unto me.” Thus the whole work of 
belief and salvation is made easy to understand, jj 
is only another form of saying, as a pure prophet of 
God could say : “ The principles I teach are the truths 
of God, they are living and essential truths, neceggg. 
ry for the well-being of mankind. Believing them, 
and thus from the heart obeying them, will purify 
your errors and strengthen you in the life of Christ 
—or anoint you with the power of truth—thus eng. 
bling you to go on unto perfection. Come unto me, 
and I will give you life. I being a pure instrument 
devoted to and made use of by the Father, receiving 
the words of life immediately from him, stand before 
you and deliver them to you for your instruction, 
If you will humble yourselves before God as must all 
who would be his children; and will listen to the 
words given me to say unto you, you will knowhis 
will, and he will give you grace by the which ye 
shall know whether I speak of myself as a man, or 
speak to you that which the Father commandeth me 
to say.” 

By searching the Scriptures we find that God sent 
His messengers to man, sometimes by means of hu- 
man instruments and sometimes by means of direct 
impressions on the soul concerned ; but in all cases 
man has been required to humble himself before God, 
giving up the command of self into the hand of his 
Heavenly Father, even asa child must submit himself 
to the superior wisdom of his parents that he may be 
led by them and protected by their love. In this 
condition he will be taught of God; and in the days 
of Jesus all those who brought themselves into this 
teachable state, could and did understand him ashe 
was, and thus came out his true followers. The only 
wall between the Jews and the truth was their want 
of true humility. They were egotistic and proud, but 
supposed themselves “ wise and prudent ;” they did 
not feel, nor desire to feel like “babes in Christ.” 
This same wall still stands between the sinner and 
his God. 53d verse: “ Except ye eat the flesh of the 
son of man and drink his blood, ye have no lifeia 
you.” 54th: “ Who eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him upat 
the last day.” This indeed was a hard saying to mea 
who were not in a condition to be taught of God-—yel” 
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all was made clear in the four following verses. Not 
after that animal manner of eating to satisfy the 
animal spirit,—‘‘not as your fathers ate manna and 
are dead,”—but in the same manner “as I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth me shalllive by me.” That 
is, he that partaketh spiritually of the truth and im- 
pibes the life (blood) of the spirit, shall live and not 
taste death. “ This is the bread” (spiritual life and 
wisdom), “which came down from Heaven.” 63d 
verse: “It is the spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh 
profiteth nothing; the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.” (They are from 
the spirit of truth and in the life.) 

At one time Jesus spoke thus to the Father,—and 
it seemed to be in answer to some revelation to him- 
self: “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes ; 
even so Father; for so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 
See the justice, harmony,and beauty of the law of 
Godin this. Though the rich and mighty ones of the 
world have often crushed the weak and the poor by 
their power as tyrants, they cannot take God’s king- 
dom into their hands. He will rule His own, calling 
all souls, whether His people or their foes, to an exact 
and just account, and those who are humble before 
him, seeing and obeying him as their Father and God, 
have all things necessary for their good revealed to 
them,—all necessary consolation and strength given 
unto them,—and at last receive, as Paul did, the 
crown of righteousness (Tim., 4; 8.), which good 
things—yea incomparably good things,—cannot be 
wrested from them. 

Only in this humble condition could the Jews have 
seen, and only in this teachablecondition can we see, 
the truth as it was in Jesus. He made it quite plain 
that he used the terms flesh and blood only as a figure 
forthe substance and life of the Spirit; and thus it 
seems most reasonable to suppose that only the 
spiritual body could have entered Heaven. 

5th. “Do you think it right to take Sunday asa 
day to visit ?” 

Answer.’ The right or wrong of it, I'think, de- 


. pends upon a conscientious estimgte of the day, (Col. 


2:16.) If any believe it to be a divinely appointed 
day, especially sacred to the Lord, into which no 
worldly cares are to intrude, such could not conscien- 
tiously make social or business visits on that day ; 
but those who consider it simply designed for a day 
of rest, sacred only for the purpose of physical re- 
cuperation, will probably visit; only let such be care- 
fal that their visits do not intrude on those who do 
consider it their duty to honor the Sabbath day as 
holy unto the Lord See Neh.9;14: Ex. 20;8. 
Read the 19th chapter of Leviticus ; and though it be 
contained in the Jewish law, it was the Lord who 
gave the conditions ; and in order to realize the value 
of them to humanity, whether Jews or others, in the 
olden time or now, imagine the spirit of them, one 
and all, to be swept from the world. It is claimed by 
many that the seventh day of the week, according to 


10r who may be ,wearied out with the labors of the week past, 
and sorely need the rest allotted in wisdom for that amount of 
time, 
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our manner of counting time, is the one designated 
by the Almighty as holy, but I see no reason to think 
otherwise than that it was the seventh part of time, 
taken by days, designed for physical rest and special 
spiritual improvement, which would be the conse- 
quence of laying aside worldly cares, no matter how 
proper in themselves. Yet Jesus made it clear that a 
necessary act for the benefit of the suffering is lawful 
on the Sabbath-day. It seems to me that the Divine 
authority for a Sabbath is proved by human necessity. 

The modern arrangement of taking the firstday of 
the week, according to the convenience and decree of 
an ancient Emperor who had been converted from 
sun worship, has no authority in it except it be that 
the christian world is agreed in it; and one seventh 
part being as good as another seventh part of the 
week for the purpose designed, I see no incongruity, 
but rather a benefit, for all to agree and thus accom- 
modate all. 


6th. “Do you believe portions of the Scriptures 
are inspired ?” 

I believe that portions of the Bible were written 
by inspired men. I belive that “there is a spirit in 
man and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him 
understanding.” If the instrument is pure as Jesus 
was, the inspiration or God will be active in that 
spirit, and his will and wisdom will be made known 
to those to whom the instrument or servant is sent, 
just as clearly as it was in ancient times when the 
prophets of God spake to the people. 

7th. “If Adam had not sinned, would there ever 
have been any sin in the world ?” 

Answer. That would have depended upon the 
choice of Adam’s successors. If they all lived right- 
eous lives as did Abel, there would have been nosin. 
Adam’s sin entailed no disadvantage upon his poster- 
ity other than by the strength of example; each in- 
dividual being responsible only for what he is en- 
trusted with. Read Ezekiel, 18;20. Jesus said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
These Scripture declarations plainly contradict the 
doctrine that men are affected by Adam’s sin. Sin 
came only by a wrong use of that which of itself is 
good; it originates only where such wrong use is 
made, therefore it is original in every soul that sins. 

8th. “Do you think murderers, and those who 
live a life of sin, and those who live a perfect life will 
be together after death ? ” 

Answer. The two conditions are incompatible, 
and can have no more unity with each other than 
can fire and water. “ Righteousness hath no fellow- 
ship with unrighteousness, neither hath light any 
communication with darkness; Christ hath no con- 
cord with evil, neither hath the believer any part 
with the infidel.” These adverse conditions cannot 
unite and harmonize anywhere. 

9th. “Do you think there will be a general judg- 
ment day, when all will be judged, or will each one 
be judged immediately after death ?” 

Answer. Wherever there is a rational soul, there 
is set a present seat of judgment; and where the gos- 
pel of Christ is preached, (which is in the soul of man, 
for nothing else can receive it), it is accompanied by 
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a consciousness of right and wrong. I look upon this 
fact as one of the certain evidences given to man of 
the presence and Fatherly care of the Supreme Be- 
ing. If we bring our thoughts and motives to this 
bar of truth in our own souls, and regulate our lives 
accordingly, we need have no concern for any other 
judgment. If we are true to our highest interests we 
shall most carefully attend to this point, and will 
thus be enabled to quickly feel the condemnation or 
approval of the “ judge of the quick and dead ;” thus 
being enabled to walk without stumbling in the path 
appointed for us by his wisdom. See Rev. 14;6-7 
verses. There are some passages in the Scriptures 
that seem to_ indicate an especial time of “ general 
judgment,” but such a matter can neither help nor 
hinder us, as our probation and our fate seem linked 
together by Almighty decree ; and this is as it should 
be. The future, together with “The secret things 
belong unto the Lord our God: but those things 
which are revealed belong unto us and to our chil- 
‘dren forever, that we may do all the words of this 
law.” I bave received no impression or word con- 
cerning the “ great day of judgment” other than I 
get from the Scriptures. I have views of my own, 
but as they are only my own, without Divine in- 
struction, I feel no liberty to send them abroad. 

I have tried to make plain to thee what I think 
has been made plain to me. And hoping it may 
prove some comfort and no hindrance to thee, I re- 
main thy assured friend, 

SuNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
QUAKERISM. 

[We make the following extracts from R. P. Hallowell’s 

new volume, “The Pioneer Quakers,” a notice of which 
was given a week ago.—Eps.] 
HE learned that the Divine law is written in the 
hearts of men, and that to read it aright we must 
listen to the voice of God in our own souls. This 
voice of God, or divine revelation, if faithfully heeded, 
is, he believed, an all-sufficient guide in spiritual mat- 
ters. He called it the “Inward Light,” and, refer- 
ring to his public mission, says, “ I was commissioned 
to turn people to that ‘Inward Light,’ even that Di- 
vine Spirit which would lead men to all truth.” 
Herein he announces the fundamental principle of 
Quakerism,—the Inward Light of the Quaker. Do 
you ask us to explain it? We may do so when we 
are able to explain the universe, the existence of God. 
Until then it will remain inexplicable. Do you ask 
us if weare conscious of its power Over our own souls? 
We affirm it as we affirm our own existence, and you 
affirm it as often as you affirm a consciousness of that 
part of your nature which is spiritual. What does 
prayer—not beggary, but devout, silent prayer to 
God—import, if not reverential communion? I ap- 
peal to each one of you to search your own heart de- 
voutly, and report, if you can, that though in the ex- 
ternal world you find constantly renewing manifesta- 
tions of Divine Intelligence, your own soul has never 
been penetrated and illumined by it. 

The radical difference between Quakers and other 
Christian sects in regard to inspiration lies in the 
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fact, that, while others limit Divine revelation to the 
writers of the Old and New Testaments, the Quaker 
claim that it is the gift of Jehovah to all men who 
will accept it; that the soul of man always was, and 
continues to be, accessible to his Creator. When 
Friends apply the term Father to the Supreme Intel. 
ligence, they do not use it as a mere form of langua. 
convenient for the expression of an abstract thought 
or theological doctrine: with them, Fatherhood jm. 
plies childhood ; and the relation between Fatherand 
child is an active, living, loving, intense reality, With 
this conception of our spiritual relations in our minds, 
it may be less difficult for us to appreciate the Quaker 
protest against an ordained ministry composed of 
hired officials. Professors of science and literature 
and doctors of human law, Quakers believe, have 
their legitimate place in the s8cial compact ; but deal- 
ers in religion, doctors of the higher law, usurp the 
prerogatives of the Divine Teacher and Lawgiver, 
Intellectual training alone cannot fit men to become 
religious teachers. The Spirit of God must illumin- 
ate their souls, and sanctify their lives. Ordination 
by pope, bishop, or presbyter may make popes, 
bishops, and clergymen; but only the Great Head of 
the Church universal can commission men to preach 
his word. 

The principle of the Inward Light is the theolog. 
ical basis of Quakerism ; and, in fact, it is the only 
theological doctrine necessarily involved in Quaker 
religion. Fox learned the Christian dogmas at his 
pious mother’s knee; and his adherents, who were 
recruited from the dissenting sects, brought with them 
the prevailing orthodox belief in the divinity of Jesus 
and his infallible authority. Though not anchored 
by a creed, they, unlike some of us who have inher- 
ited their love of liberty, accepted the Christian yoke 
without question ; but, with great unanimity, they re- 
jected the church dogmas of original sin, the resur- 
rection of the body, water baptism, and the holy 
Sabbath day. They believed in the inspiration of the 
Bible, but held that “the letter killeth ; the Spirit 
giveth life ;” and that, to interpret the written word, 
men rmaust be inspired by the Spirit that guided the 
bands of those who wrote it. This is an all-impor- 
tant reservation, for it involves the right of private 
interpretation. Under God, Jesus was their Lordand 
Master; and, with unparalleled fidelity and superb 
self-sacrifice, the Quakers regulated their relations to 
their fellow-men by his precepts and commands. 


From The Christian Register. 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE SPIRITUAL. 


TRUTH is best seen in life. Principles and state- 
ments of truth may be misunderstood, but life has 
too many sides exposed to view for any great mistake 
to be made in judging of the principles which govern 
a@ person’s character. The frarne adds much to the 
beauty of the picture, and truth is most beautifully 
seen in the frame of real life. Christianity itself first 
lived and moved and had its being in Jesus, and thus 
was a living personality before it became a system of 
Christian truths; and religion has its most ennobling 
powers illustrated in the every-day life of godly men 
and women ; in the light of holy lives. No one can 
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raise the coarse voice of atheism to assert that any- 
thing is more beautiful, refining, and elevating than 
ure religion. 

The study of historical religions teaches us that 
religion has ever had the same origin, the same pro- 
cesses of growth, and the same beneficent influences 
on mankind. The origin of religion seems to be 
man’s conscious dependence on God. That conscious 
dependence is certainly an instinct, if not a faculty, 
of man’s nature,—an instinct which is as natural as 
it is universal in mankind. There are many instincts 
within us which are indestructible. An heroic deed 
calls from us exclamations of admiration, however 
sunken we may be in a selfishness which would pre- 
yent us from doing that deed. ss 

Devotion to God asserts its supremacy over all the 
low and mercenary views of life which we may have 
sought to cultivate ; for when we see a pure and holy 
life we instinctively admire it. 

As reasonable beings we know that the expres- 
sion of beauty in picture and statue did not spring 
from the ground, but from a cultivated taste and a 
skilled hand. So holiness and purity are not caused 
by ourselves, but by some great, spiritual cause out 
of ourselves,—God. The most ignorant heathen 
knows that truth is more lovely than falsehood, that 
honesty is nobler than theft, that to worship a holy 
God is more agreeable than to. worship devils. 
Where did he learn these truths? Some say from 
nature. But nature is a material thing, and how did 
the material originate spiritual truths? Materialists, 
atheists, and infidels can give us no satisfactory an- 
swer to this question. There is no sufficient answer 
but one ; and that is, God created man intellectually, 
spiritually, and morally in his own image. Spiritual 
forces are within us, making us joyous or sad, causing 
us to love the good and to hate the evil, cheering us 
with the hope of immortality or dragging us down to 
the dark depths of eternal annihilation. The sensual 
within us often overpowers the spiritual: and fre- 
quently we need to be translated from sin to righte- 
ousness, from pleasing ourselves to pleasing God, 
from indifference to the welfare of humanity to love 
for our fellow-men. ; 

From the descriptions of Enoch’s day, contained 
in the Book of Genesis, we behold a contest between 
evil and righteousness. The wicked were trium- 
phant, the righteous were few and feeble. But, in the 
order of development, the evil doers were said to be 
swept away by the flood. A new and purer race 
sprang from Noah. But soon a transition period 
came. The worship of Jehovah, the one true and liv- 
ing God, was corrupted and lost in a universal idola- 
try ;and Abraham was called from his native Chaldea 
to found a pure spiritual religion. His family became 
a nation; and, just as they were about to sink into 
Egyptian polytheism, they were commanded to 
journey through the wilderness to the promised land 
of Canaan, that they might establish the worship of 
the one holy God amid the rocky cliffs of Palestine. 
But human nature repeated itself in Samaria and 
Judea. The Jews again relapsed into idolatry, and 
were carried into the galling bondage of the seventy 
years of captivity, that from grievous suffering there 





might come forth a pure religion of love to God and 
lovetoman. After the captivity and until the coming 
of Christ there was another transition, the period of 
cold ritualism. 

Enoch lived to please God. One would think that 
he would have lived to please his neighbors, to be 
popular, to make money, to be distinguished for some 
quality of mind or body. In the language of Moses, 
Enoch walked with God. The word “ walk” denotes 
progress. As long as one walks, he is making pro- 
gress in some direction. Enoch’s walk was a daily 
advance in spiritual knowledge. Why do men fail 
to please God? Because they do not seek spiritual 
knowledge. Men are great admirers of the knowl- 
edge of art, which pictures the beauty of life and the 
loveliness of nature, of the knowledge of how to make 
money, how to be great and distinguished. Indeed, 
they seek all kinds of knowledge except the knowl- 
edge which teaches them to search their own hearts 
and to examine their own lives. 

Before God and we can walk together, there must 
be perfect harmony between us. No estrangement 
should exist between God anda human soul. Our 
Father in heaven and his children on earth should 
live in perfect peace with each other. If they do not, 
the cause must be in themselves, notin God. Iam 
not going to trouble myself with how the human 
heart came to love self more than holiness. I know 
it does. So do you know it. The practical question 
with us is, How can we love and do the right? From 
within spring the causes of evil and the sources of 
holiness. A Christian is not a man improved by 
civilization and refined by culture, but one changed 
by a spiritual process called a new creation. He is 
the creation of God, not the production of pope, 
priest, or minister. God’s creations,—how glorious 
they are! Indeed, there is a spontaneity upward in 
all nature. Mountain and plain and valley, river and 
lake and ocean, flower and plant and tree, all turn 
their faces upward as to the countenance of a loving 
father. And why should not the soul of man look up 
as naturally as plant or tree turns toward the sun? 
The new creature is a natural product of God’s love, 
and the newness of the creation consists in a realizing 
sense that God and man are one, united to each other 

by the eternal laws of love and holiness. Itisa union 
of faith, in which our minds, seeing the beauty of 
truth, the beauty of holiness, and the beauty of virtue, 
accept the principles of Jesus as the rule of our hearts 
and lives. 

The figurative expression walking with God im- 
plies a perpetual sense of God’s presence. Our ideas 
of God shape our lives. If one’s idea of God is that 
he is a dreadful tyrant, there can be nothing in the 
heart but slavish fear. If our idea of God is that he 
is an affectionate father, there will be nothing in the 
heart but a pure desire to do those things which 
please God. Some think of God as a mere creator of 
the universe, too far removed from men to be in- 

terested in their welfare. Others think of him asa 
being loading the race with troubles and trials, a deity 
that must be constantly propitiated with fasts, pen- 
ances, and confessions of sin. God has ever been our 
Father. He has never changed. Itis only our ideas 
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of him that fluctuate. If we live under a perpetual 
sense of God’s presence as the presence of one ever 
ready to help us, every hill-top will become a mount 
of transfiguration, every valley a mirror of God’s 
goodness, every flower a picture of God’s beauty, and 
our lives will be a daily offering of obedience to God’s 
laws of righteousness. Governed by those laws, a true 
Christian, who wishes to know whether a certain act is 
right, does not ask whether it will be profitable and 
popular, whether it will please this influential man or 
propitiate that great man, whether it will bring him 
riches or poverty. Nay! He asks is this right? 
Does God command that? If so, he bravely does it, 
fearing no evil. Our Master said long ago, “ Ye can- 
not serve God and Mammon.” He who does has not 
been translated from sense to faith, from the earthly 
to the heavenly, from the deformity of sin to the 
beauty of holiness, and has never rested under the 
shadow of the Almighty, whose banner is love. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 7. 
SECOND MoNTH 13TH. 
GOD’S COVENANT WITH ABRAHAM. 
Toric: CovENANT. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘“‘I am thy shield and thy exceeding great re- 
ward.” Gen. 15; 1. 


READ Gen. 15 ;5-18, Revised Version. 
Piace.—Hebron, among the oaks of Mamre, where 
Abram pitched his tent and had his home for many 
years. Rvuiers.—Chedor-ladmer, who reigned over 
Elam, Chaldea and Syria. Melchizedek,; king of 
Salem, afterward Jerusalem. Abimelech, king of the 
Philistines. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Arter the separation of Abram and Lot which formed 
‘our last lesson, Abram moved his tent “and came 
and dwelt by the oaks of Mamre which are in He- 
bron, and built there an altar unto the Lord.” Gen. 
13;18. Lot journeyed towards the fertile plains of 
Jordan, and moved his tent as far as Sodom, a very 
wicked city. Subsequently he took up his residence 
in the city. After an interval of five or six years, 
war between the confederate kings ensued, and the 
inhabitants of Sodom with all their property were 
taken captive; Lot and his family among them. 
Abram goes to their rescue, and recaptures the pris- 
oners. 

It is on the return of Abram that he is met on the 
way by Melchizedek, “ priest of God Most High,” 
and king of Salem, afterwards Jerusalem, who brought 
Abram “ bread and wine,” and gave him his bless- 
ing. On this occasion the giving of tithes, or a tenth 
of the substance, is first mentioned in Bible history. 
Jerusalem is about 20 miles north of Hebron, and it 
is very probable that Abram acknowledged the king- 
ly as well as priestly authority of Melchizedek by 
this tithe or tribute. This is the only war in which 
Abram appears to have participated, and the noble 
manner in which he refused to enrich himself by the 
spoils of victory, gives evidence of a magnanimity far 
beyond the age in which he lived. 

It is after this occurrence, and when in the in- 
crease of years the promise of posterity seems beyond 





SS 
fulfilment, that in the sadness of his childless condi- 


tion he is again made sensible of the Divine Prege 
and hears the “ Word of the Lord.” This is the first 
time this phrase is used. (Gen. 15;1.) Abram enters 
into a covenant with God. Our lesson gives a vivid 
picture of thé manner in which a covenant was rat. 
fied by the contracting parties. It was the form used 
by the Chaldeans and other contemporary people 
among whom Abram dwelt. The divided parts of 
animals were laid opposite each other, with space be. 
tween for the persons making the covenant to walk, 
Each party started from opposite ends and metin the 
middle where the oath was taken. It was nec 
that the offerings be kept pure and unmutilated until 
the covenant was completed. (Bush). In this jp. 
stance Abram, after placing the divided animals and 
the birds in position, having complied with every 
part of the ritual in the selection of his offerings, at 
down to wait the result. It was necessary to watch 
that the vultures and other birds of prey might be 
kept from feeding upon the slaughtered animals. Jt 
was not until night settled over the earth anda 
trance-sleep came to Abram, that the smoke and 
flame representing to him the living presence passed 
between the pieces, and the covenant of God with 
Abram was established. Henceforth Abram waited 
in faith the fulfilment of the Divine Promise: “ Unto 
thy seed have I given this land, from the river of 
Egypt unto the great river, the river Euphrates.” 
This form of covenant was still in use in the time of 
Jeremiah more than 1300 years afterward. Jer. 
34 ; 19. 

In Jer. 31 533,34, the higher and divine mean- 
ing of the covenant is portrayed. 


Tus Lesson TEACHES: 


1. That the time for the exercise of faith is not 
when outward circumstances are favorable and the 
way is clear before us, but when we are hedged about 
with difficulties and the path is dark. God will ever 
make good the promises by which he encourages us 
to trust him if we will continue faithful to the light 
which he gives. 

2. True faith makes for righteousness. No man 
can believe in God without being transformed into a 
likeness with the Divine character. 


CEREMONIES IN COVENANT-MAKING. 


pha In ancient times there were different 
ways of ratifying an alliance, but significant cere- 
monies always accompanied the act. Presents were 
given and received, or food was shared, The firmest 
agreement of ail wasthe blood covenant. It consisted 
in the persons sealing the alliance by piercing some 
part of the body and drinking each other’s blood, 
Not less binding was the eating of salt together, a 
custom still preserved among the Bedwy Arabs. Salt, 
consecrating the table of the common people as well 
as that of princes, is, in Homer, called “ the divine ;” 
and Eustathius says, in his commentary on the Iliad: 
“ Salt is the symbol of friendship, because duration 
and continuance lie in the idea of friendship, and 
salt insures these very qualities.” And the Arab has 
the same conception of salty substances, for whem he 
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proves faithless to any one with whom he hasshared 
his bread, he excuses his behavior by saying, There 
was no salt in the bread.” The custom of ratifying 
an alliance by the sacrificing of animals is found 
among all the ancient nations. The ceremony was 
common among the Israelites, as is shown by the 
covenant made between God and Abram. The rite 
observed by the Old Babylonians, Hebrews, Macedo- 
nians, and other nations, was as follows : One or more 
beasts were killed, and cut into two equal parts. 
These parts were then placed opposite to each other, 
and the parties to the covenant walked between the 
pieces. The meaning of this ceremony was, that, as 
the halves of the beasts belonged to each other, so 
the two persons who made the alliance must be re- 
garded as one ever after; and as the beasts were cut 
into halves, so he who breaks the alliance shall like- 
wise be cut into pieces. In the case of Abram it is 
God alone who binds man by commandment and 
himself by promise, and therefore God alone who, in 
the appearance of a flaming torch, passes between the 
pieces of the animals killed by Abram. Although 
the patriarch killed a heifer, ram, and she goat, other 
nations were accustomed to use other animals. Plu- 
tarch says that the Boeotians divided a dog into two 
pieces when performing the ceremonies referred to.— 
Prof. Hermann von Hilprecht. 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
WESTERN Quarterly Meeting was held at London 
Grove on the 25th ultimo. Owing to the condition 
of the roads it was not so large as common. As usual 
of late years the gallery benches were but sparsely 
filled, as our old Friends, by reason of age or infirmi- 
ties, cannot come out at this season of the year, and 
those in the younger walks of life, while they man- 
ifest a good degree of interest and zeal in the attend- 
ance of our meetings, and in participation in the 
business, must seem slow in going forward to take 
their places. There being no strangers in attendance, 
the time of the first meeting was occupied by Marga- 
retta Walton, Enoch S. Hannum, and Mary T. Heald, 
all of whom spoke very acceptably and earnestly to 
those gathered. Inthe meeting for business all the 
representatives from the various monthly meetings, 
on being called, answered, except two, for one of 
whom sickness was assigned for his absence. The 
First, Second and Eighth Queries, with answers 
thereto from the various branches, were read, and 
deliberately considered, and called forth considera- 
ble expression. The answers to the First query re- 
ported the meetings on the First-day of the week as 
generally well attended, but those in the middle of 
the week continue to be neglected ; though one re- 
port stated there was some improvement. The an- 
swers to the Second query all report that‘love and 
unity were maintained amongst Friends generally. 
One Friend took exception to this and thought there 
was some contradiction, that if love and unity were 
maintained as they should be, our meetings would be 
better attended than they are. The Committee on 
Circular meetings reported that those held the past 
three months were well attended, and were favored 


seasons. They recommended the holding of the fol- 
lowing the ensuing three months, which was united 
with, and they are to be held as follows: 

At West Grove inthe Second month; Kennett in 
the Third month ; and Centre in the Fourth month ; 
on the second First-day of the month, at two o'clock. 
The committee, having served for several years, was 
released, and a new committee appointed, which, 
however, contains several of those in the old one. 

The Committee on Temperance reported that 
three Conferences had been held during the past 
quarter, which were well attended, and much inter- 
est in the cause was manifested. They had distrib- 
uted considerable temperance literature, but could 
not work as efficiently as they desired for want of 
funds. On due deliberation, it was concluded to 
raise fifty dollars for the use of the committee. The 
representatives were requested to ask their respec- 
tive monthly meetings to furnish their quotas there- 
of, women’s meeting concurring therein. The fol- 
lowing conferences on Temperance were appointed 
to be held: At Kennett Square in the Second month ; 
Hockessin in the Third month; and Centre in the 
Fourth month, on the third First-day of the month, 
at two o’clock. 

To bring forward the names of four suitable 
Friends to serve on the Representative Committee 
the ensuing year, a joint committee was appointed. 

M. P. W. 


—We learn that Isaac Hicks, of Westbury, Long 
Island, expects to be at the Quarterly Meeting at 
Nine Partners, on the 7th,andat Stanford Quarterly, 
held at Crum Elbow, on the 11th of Second month; 
and that Sunderland P. Gardner expects to attend 
the same quarterly meetings; also Easton and Sara- 
toga Q. M. on the 16th, and Duanesburg on the 
21st. 


A SENTIMENT FROM LAVELEYE, 

A FRIEND sends us the following quotation, which 
is printed upon the title-page of one of Henry George’s 
books, “ Social Problems :” , 

“There is in human affairs one order which is the 
best. That order is not alwaysthe one which exists; 
but it is the order which should exist for the greatest 
good of humanity. God knows it,and willsit: man’s 
duty it is to discover and establish it.”—Emile de 
Laveleye. 


—Prof. Laveleye, author of the sentiment, is a 
Belgian writer of high repute upon subjects of polit- 
ical economy and social science, and was born at 
Bruges, in 1822. 


on one’s estimate of whathe has. “I look at what I 
have not, and think myself unhappy,” saysa wise 
thinker: “ others look at what I have, and think me 
happy.” Happiness is more likely to be found in the 
heart of one whom the world deems sore tried than 
in the heart of one who seems favored above others. 
Happiness comes of a grateful trust in God, who has 
ordered lovingly and wisely all the lot of the trusting 
one.— Sunday School Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1887. 


FRIENDS’ ABILITY FOR BENEVOLENCE. 
WHILE it is not an argument in favor of benevolent 
giving,—the motive for which should be found in 
benevolent feeling,—it is still reasonable to remark 
that the ability of Friends, as a body, to help for- 
ward charitable work by contributions of money 
must be greater than the average of religious people 
generally. In most other bodies of professors the 
pay for the pastor is a primary consideration, and 
forms in a majority of cases, no doubt, a serious bur- 
den upon the congregation. But with this we have 
nothing to compare. The amount of our contribu- 
tions to the direct support of our meetings is small 
compared with what is usually given in church 
bodies,—often so small, indeed, as to seem almost 
discreditable. As an offset, however, Friends main- 
tain their own poor, and frequently their own schools, 
and they have habitually been interested in plans of 
benevolence and philanthropy. How their givings 
might compare with those of other people we do not 
know, and do not think it profitable to inquire, but 
it would be conceded, no doubt, that no class in the 
community are more usually found giving aid to 
private and public works of charity. 

Let us not lose sight of our measure of ability in 
this direction. Wedo not approve of a supported 
_ ministry. Wedo not employ and pay a “ pastor” 
for our congregations. By so much as this burden is 
not assumed we are stronger to give aid to worthy 
undertakings. If our flocks do not need pastors, we 
may help to gather and protect the flocks of our fel- 
low creatures who are in want, or in ignoronce, or in 
bonds. This ought to be one of the evidences to the 
world of our better way,—a proof that the truest 
ministry does not rest upon salaried maintenance, 
and that those who look to higher authority than 
schools of theology have their strength renewed and 
their Christian zeal maintained. 





Tue work of sustaining the two schools among 
the colored people of the South in which Friends 
have been interested,—at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant,— 
was earnestly presented in the communication of Ed- 
ward H. Magill, in last week’s paper. We trust that 
there will be a very general response to the call of 
the Association which has been organized to collect 
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and forward funds. It has no special source of 
port other than the general codperation of those in. 
terested in the education and training of the colored 
people, and unless there skall be a cordial Willingnes 
to join inthe undertaking, it will be certain to fall 
short. : 

A private note from Martha Schofield expregge 
her great sense of relief at having some aid in guy. 
taining the financial burden which for several yeary 
she bore herself, and it must be very plain that apart 
from the injustice of leaving her to do alone wha 
many should help do, she must be much better able 
to perform her important work when relieved from 
financial anxiety. 






















MARRIAGES. 
WOOD—BOYD.—First month 11th, 1887, in Philadel. 
phia, Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, James, Jr., son of Jame 
and Mercy M. Wood, and Philena C., daughter of Adaling 
C. and the late William C. Boyd, all of Lancaster Co,, Pa, 












DEATHS. 

AMBLER.—Saddenly, of pneumonia, First month 2%, 
1887, Beulah L., widow of David Ambler, in her 634 year; 
a member of Green St. Monthly Meeting, Phila. 

BALLINGER.—Suddenly, on the 24th of First month, 
1887, at his home in St. Joseph, Missouri, Isaac S. Ballinger, 
in the 53d year of his age; formerly of Moorestown, N, J, 

CARPENTER.—At Purchase, N. Y., First month 15th, 
1887, Hannah T., wife of Elnathan Carpenter, in the 8ist 
year of her age. 

After a long and painful illness, which was borne with 
christian patience and fortitude, this dear one passed from 
works to rewards, giving evidence during her failing health 
that her trust was in her Heavenly Father’s love, and she 
was longing to be loosed from the pains of the body, and 
join those who had already crossed the river of death into 
the “ unseen land.” She was an example of simplicity, and 
for many years filled the station of Elder in Purchase 
Monthly Meeting. 

When health permitted she was a steady attender of 
meetings, and when very near the close of her life, she de. 
sired her children to be faithful in the attendance of their 
religious meetings. . She particularly enjoyed socially 
mingling with her friends and neighbors, and was a sympa- 
thizer with the suffering and afflicted, and was ever ready 
to assist in works of charity. Her funeral on the 19th 
inst. was large and solemn. Her remains were interred in 
the burying-ground adjoining the Meeting-house. B. 

DEAN.—On First month 21st, 1887, at Amawalk, West 
Chester Co., N. Y., Elizabeth Ann, widow of Dr. Nathaniel 
Dean, and daughter of the late Moses Haviland, aged 2 
years, 2 months and 1 day. 

HOLMES.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Somer 
field Bolyn, near Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., First month 8th, 
1887, in the 94th year of his age, William Holmes, a mem- 
ber and elder of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 

The deceased was the eldest son of Joseph Holmes, and 
one of a large family of brothers and sisters all of whom he 
survived. His father dying while William was a young 
man, the family looked to him for a father’s care, a trust 
which was discharged wisely and in a spirit of self-renun- 
ciation. 

Then his older sister Mary Mead, afterwards Hogue, 
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came to live at the homestead with four boys, and this 
arge had at the hands of the faithful uncle a kindly 

oversight till they were ready to go out into the busy world 

and win theirown way. The late Joseph Mead of Belmont 

Co., Ohio, was one of these boys. ; 

Rather late in life William Holmes married Elizabeth 
Canby, a half-sister of the late Samuel Canby, of Phila. 
Three children survive this union. After the death of his 
wife, a sweet-spirited, woman which occured in 1873, the 
declining years of the lonely old man were passed in the 
family of his daughter. Most touching it was to witness 
the affection between the grandfather and little Mary 
Bolyn, the one daughter of the house. The heart of the 
Patriarch was still warm, and here was a clinging tendril 
of the fourth generation that he had dandled on his knee 
and soothed to rest in his arms. But some six years ago 
little Mary was called away. Thus the attachments of 
earth were nearly all gone. He still loved his meeting, and 
until increasing infirmity made it necessary, was seldom 
absent from his place, which had now come to be at the 
head of the gallery, where he had for many years sat by 
the side of Samuel M. Janney. Few men lead so placid and 
healthful a life. He was gifted with fine intelligence and 
rare judgment, and uniting with these rectitude of life, he 
was a very useful man in general society and in his meet- 
ing. He was a frequent companion to Friends traveling in 
the ministry. Finally passing away without pain, appar- 
ently, the affectionate respect of the community in which 
his life had been spent was attested in the final scene, the 
committal of his mortal remains to earth. A meeting was 
held at Friends’ Meeting-house, (Goose Creek), Lincoln, 
which, regardless of the bitter cold of the day—First month 
11th—was largely attended, and the character of the de- 
parted was borne witness to, and the living exhorted to 
follow him as he had followed Christ. a. 

SHAW.—Near Fairberry, Livingston Co., Ill., First 
month 20th, 1887, Aaron Shaw, aged 86 years, 3 months and 
8 days. For several years a member of Benjaminville 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, McLean Co., Ill. A meek, 
quiet, unassuming, consistent Friend. His influence is so 
interwoven with his children and grandchildren, that they 
will rise up and call him blessed. 


SLACK.—On the 27th inst., at the residence of his 
brother-in-law, Seth Ely, Trenton, N. J., Samuel Slack, of 
Phila., Pa., in the 78th year of his age, formerly of Upper 
Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa. Interred in Friends’ burying 
ground at Makefield. 

VICKERS.—In New Sharon, Mahaska Co., Iowa, First 
month 22d, 1887, Thomas Vichers, in his 96th year. 

He was a native of Chester Co., Penna., and lived there 
till about the year 1820, when he removed with his family 
to Ohio, near Mt. Pleasant, where he lived until 1840, then 
moved to Washington Co., Ohio, and being only 14 miles 
from the Ohio river he aided many fugitives in getting a 
start for Canada; was a life-long abolitionist, and his house 
and heart were always open to the oppressed. In 1866 he 
moved to Iowa, where he spent the remainder of a long use- 
ul life. 

WRIGHT.—At her home, Flora Dale, Adams Co., Pa., 
Eleventh month 10th, 1886, Mary A., wife of the late Elijah 
Wright, in the 66th year of her age ; a member of Monallen 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


? JosEPH S. Conv. 


On the 11th of this month, at his home No. 6 East 126th 
street, New York City, Joseph 8S. Cohu died suddenly, in 
thirty minutes after his first symptoms of illness. He was 
born in Rahway, New Jersey, in 1819, where his father, 
Peter Cohu, established the first cloth manufactory in this 





country, sol am informed. His family came from the Isle 
of Guernsey, in 1789. 

Having known the dear departed for over 40 years, I 
feel it would be unjust to have this estimable citizen’s 
death passed over in silence; but knowing his gentle 
nature, and how he would shrink from having his name 
paraded before the public, I fee] it must only be with rev- 
rent touch that I unfold to others for their encourage- 
ment, some of his prominent traits. He was an affection- 
ate father, and noble example to his children, and bore the 
esteem and regard of all with whom he came in contact, by 
the suavity of his manners; and in the hearts of all his 
memory will be cherished with perpetual love. 

I not only knew him well, but we lived in close prox- 
imity for many years, our families became very intimate, 
and during all these years our friendship remained un- 
broken; myopportunity for observing his holy life gives 
me the assurance that his robes of righteousness were his 
panoply, his helmet salvation, his march triumphant, and 
his capture of the citadel of eternal life his crowning 
victory. 

He was for many years agent for the FRrENDs’ INTELLI- 
GENCER in New York, and used every endeavor to extend 
its circulation, and thereby disseminate its principles and 
enunciate its truths. Being a steadfast Friend from early 
life, the principles and teachings of the Society were con- 
genial to his nature, and the Quaker faith became identi- 
fied with his life. He frequently appeared in prayer or ex- 
hortation during his latter years; though not gifted with 
eloquence, his tender appeal to the indifferent and tardy to 
become more zealous, and his earnest rebuke of every form 
of sin, gave due solemnity to his words, and his example 
was potential for good. ‘“ Precious in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints.” 8. B.C. 
Phila., First month 24th, 1887. 


WELL-EQUIPPED SCHOOLS; THEIR COST 
AND VALUE} — 

A COUNTY Superintendent once asked a teacher of 
a district school what apparatusshe had to work with, 
and received the answer, “a small blackboard and a 
pointer.” Yet this school was a success. I would 
name as the first requisite and prime necessity of well- 
equipped schools, properly qualified teachers. Good 
teachers will triumph overalmost any obstacle, while 
incompetent teachers will succeed but poorly with 
the best appliances. 

The term “ well-equipped school,” it seems to me, 
admits of different degrees,varying with the circum- 


, Stances and objects of the school. 


That I might be able to give this paper the greater 
value, I asked several competent teachers to send me 
a list of articles deemed by them to be essential to a 
well equipped school, and herewith present their 
views, being, from the nature of the case, scarcely 
more than a catalogue of appliances. 

One whose name is known to most educators 
throughout the land says: “The thesis is so general 
that I do not know how to answer it.” 

As his reply was received first it was far from en- 
couraging. : 

. The principal of a primary school whose opinion 
I solicited presented the following : 
1A paper read bv Prof. George L. Maris, of Friends’ Central 


School, Philadeiphia, at the Educational Conference, First month 
22d, 1887. 
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REQUISITES FOR A WELL-EQUIPPED PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

First. A large, sunny, well-ventilated assembly- 
room, with well-lighted class rooms; an adequate sup- 
ply of blackboards in each. 

For aids in Reading—Monroe’s, Appleton’s, Lippin- 
cott’s, and McGuffin’s First and Second Readers ; two 
Reading Charts, and a set of letters and cards. 

Aids in Number—W ooden blocks and tablets, a ball- 
frame, slats and sticks; colored sticks are good, and 
can also be used for Inventive Drawing. 

Aids in Tables—Counters strung on a wire across 
the room; wooden beads of different colors to be 
strung to form the table. A set of measures—gill, 
pint, quart, gallon, quarter, half and peck measures, 
yard stick, foot rules, scales with weights to be used 
in Avoirdupois, Apothecaries’ and Troy Weights. 

Aids in Geography—Globe, Maps, Moulding Board, 


———s Pictorial Chart of Geographical Defini- 
ions. 


Aids in Color—A color chart, glass prism, colored 
cards and papers, zephyrs and paints. 

Aids in Form—A box of geometrical forms, speci- 
mens of varieties of woods sawed into different 
shapes; forest leaves, which can be use for decorative 
purposes, as weil as to teach the tree from which 
gathered. A cabinet containing both natural and 
artificial curiosities and objects suited to Natural 
History teaching,—stuffed birds, shells, corals, etc. 

Specimens of minerals—lead, iron, tin, copper, 
lime, coal, crystal, etc. 

Slips of cotton plant, sugar-cane and other vege- 
table products used for food,—rice, barley, coffee, 
a gag cocoa, etc. Grains—corn, wheat, rye and 
O 


ats. 
A School Microscope. , 
A clock dial from which time can be taught. 


Pictures in abundance, and charts to aid object- 
teaching. 


A collection of seed vessels is important,—as well 
as growing plants. 

The principal of an Intermediate School has kind- 
ly sent me the following inventory of apparatus in 
her department. 

A well-furnished Intermediate School contains 
not only maps for geography, but a globe as well. 

In addition to charts for physiology, a manikin is 
desirable; or, the manikin charts now in use illus- 
trate well the positions of the various organs. Be- 
sides this manikin chart, we have models of the eye, 
heart and lungs, section of the head showing the 
brain, etc.; and a human skeleton. 

In to-day’s lesson the heart and lungs of an ani- 
mal were also used. 

Objects used for drawing are bowls, vases showing 
various curves and lines, purchased for drawing pur- 


poses. ; 
Measures—Pint, quart, etc., both dry and liquid. 


A box of forms is a necessary part of the furniture. 

Of birds we have a variety of songsters, some birds 
of the Falconide family, a water-hen, a sea-gull, and 
some common to tropical climes; also the nests of 
birds from the swallow to the Baltimore oriole. 

Sections of wood—Over one hundred specimens, 
with home-made charts containing leaves of many of 
these trees. 


SS 


Grains common to our own country—spegj 


shown in globes for that purpose, also wheat, 


rice, corn, etc., in the ear. 


Cotton both in the blossom and in bale. 
pier-maché model of blossom (dissec 


rye, 


Large 
ts) showing a 


mens and pistil—suitable for illustrating in large calgg, 
Of the mines—varieties of coal from Pennsylygqj 
also impressions of ferns and flowers in coal, From 
the mines of Mexico, gold, silver ore, and copper; 
From Yellowstone National Park—Various deposit, 
from the hot springs; also brick from the Bad Lands 


of Dakota. 


Of the Sea—Sponges, from the coarse torn off 
sponge to the finest varieties, all grades and 


also varieties of coral. 
Indian Industries—Grass-woven baskets, birch-bark 


work, bows and arrows, etc., beside pictures of varieties 


of birds we have. 


Collections of photographic views of Egypt, also of 


the Holy Land. 


A Case containing a collection of newspaper pic. 
tures mounted on paste-board and to be used in com. 


position. 


Our walls are decorated with steel engravings ; if these 
cannot be procured, nice wood cuts can frequently 
be obtained from the illustrated papers: but we 
would avoid placing chromos about the room, unlesg 
in case of a very good subject to which we wish to 


draw attention. 


Stands for the dictionaries are very desirable both 


colors; 


in point of convenience and econonty. 


From a prominent educator, who gave a course of 
lectures at the Saratoga Summer School last summer, 
I have received the following ideal. 

It is so utterly impossible in my experience to 
have a perfectly-furnished school that I have not 
studied the matter enough, I fear, to say anything 
that could possibly be sugzestive on the point. How- 
ever, I will say what I think in reference to the mat 


ter. 


Apart from furniture, such as first-class desks, ete, 
etc., I think a well-equipped Secondary School ought 


to have 


1. For Geography, 


A, 


2. A full set of political outline maps; a fall 
set of physical outline maps. 
A good sand-table and moulding tins for 


3. 


A good Globe. 


pupils. 


4. 


5. 


As much supplementary reading matteron 
the subject as possible. 

The supplementary reading matter on Geography 
ought to include, at least, a set of about twenty copies 
of Scribner’s Geographical Reader, a set of twenly 
copies of each of Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of “The World at 
Home,” or “The Standard Geographical Reader;” 
some copies of “ Johonnot’s Geographical Reader ;”_ 
a set of about half a dozen of each volume of the 7 
“Boy Travelers,” by Knox; a dozen copies of “ Our 
World No. 


)» 
~ 


As many specimens of the products of the 

various countries as possible. ‘ 
6. As many pictures illustrative of places#— 

possible. 4 


He says: 
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9, For Reading. 
1. Several Third Readers (two sets). 
2, Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, 
Life and her children, Anderson’s Fairy Tales, 
and literature in that line, valuable either for its 
contents or, its artistic form, or both. I should 
use no Fourth and Fifth Readers anywhere. 

3, For the Beginning of History. 

“Ten Little Boys.” 

Church’s Stories from Homer, Virgil, Herodo- 
tus, etc. 

Dodge’s Stories of American History, Higgin- 
son’s Young Folks’ History U. 8S. 

4, For Drawing and Painting. All the stuffed 
pirds and animals that can be procured,—plaster of 
Paris casts of objects,—no drawing from the flat. 

5. For Natural History. In addition to what has 
already been named there is needed a set of Prang’s 
Charts, also a cabinet of common minerals, etc. 

6. For Form. Facilities for clay modeling. A 
set of Prang’s models, which can be used also for 
drawing purposes. 

7. Four sets of Arithmetics suited to the grade. 

The above are among the most essential things in 
a well-equipped Secondary School, as the matter 


standsin my mind. Some philosophical and chemi- | 


cal apparatus could be added for the elements of sci- 
ence, but the most important thing, as I take it, is an 
abundance of supplementary reading matter of the 
right kind. 

While agreeing in the main with those whose 
opinions I have quoted, that all the articles suggested 
are desirable and many of them essential, I fear some 
of our school committee will despair of having well- 
equipped schools if they are obliged to furnish all the 
apparatus named. I shall state what, in my opinion, 
are the essentials for such schools. 

First, when possible, the house should be supplied 
with single desks, and the floor covered with carpet 
or matting: at least the aisles should be so covered. 

Apparatus. For teaching geography there should 
be a set of outline maps, a globe, and, where there 
are small children, a moulding board. 

For reading classes, charts, three sets of school 
readers of each grade, and supplementary readers, 
such as “Scribner’s Geographical Readers,” “The 
Boy Travelers ” by Knox, “ Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin,” and Church’s “Stories of the Old 
World.” To a considerable extent these will aid in 
the teaching of geography also. This list can be 
greatly enlarged with advantage. 

In Arithmetic, there should be, in addition to text 
books, a set of the principal weights and measures. 
For the use of drawing classes, geometrical forms and 
various other objects are essential. 

In the reference library should be found a cyclo- 
pedia, a Webster’s and a Worcester’s dictionary, Lip- 
Pincott’s Biographical Dictionary, Lippincott’s Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer, and for teaching physiology a 
set of charts is necessary. “ White’s Manikin” isthe 
best I have yet found. Apparatus sufficient to illus- 
trate all the principal experiments described in the 
text books in Physics and Chemistry is indispensable 
to success in this department. 





A small collection of the common plants and min- 
erals, and specimens of birds generally found in the 
vicinity, are valuable aids in interesting children. A 
course of instruction in these studies is desirable as 
affording out-door exercise during school life, and a 
pleasant recreation in after years. 


The value of a first-class well-equipped school to a 
neighborhood can scarcely be known; at least a long 
series of years is required to note the impress made 
upon a locality. 

How vividly I remember when quite a lad visit- 
ing my sister who was at the time a student at West- 
town Boarding School! I had imagined that all the 
people in the vicinity of the school were so highly 
cultured that they could detect at once the ignorance 
of one who had not enjoyed such privileges as that 
great seat of learning afforded, and I was afraid to in- 
quire the road even of the most humble resident of 
that section, and actually drove a couple of miles out 
of the way in my endeavor to avoid exposing my 
lack of learning to those fortunate enough to live 
within three or four miles of the renowned place. I 
have since learned by observation that my youthful 
notion was somewhat overdrawn. 

I can best show the impress made by good schools, 
by using as an illustration the county of Chester, with 
whose people and history I am most familiar. 

The county was originally settled by three distinct 
classes of people: the Germans in the northern part, 
the English and Welsh Friends predominating in the 
central belt, and the Scotch-Irish in the western and 
south-western part. These lines are quite marked 
even atthistime. In the early history of the county, 
the Friends as a mass were the most careful to give 
their children what was then considered a good edu- 
cation ; hence the schools under the care of members 
of our Society were widely known for their excellence 
and influence. 

The people of all classes in the section where 
Friends predominated were much more intelligent 
as a body than were those of the other portions, but 
especially than those of the northern or German 
townships. 

By tracing out the influence of these schools, the 
problem stated in the latter part of the question be- 
fore us can in a measure be solved. 

At the time the Public School Law went into op- 
eration, and for some twenty years afterward, Chester 
County was dotted over with Academies in which the 
common branches were taught, and many of those 
classed as higher branches of education, especially 
science and mathematics. 

While education was not so general as at present, 
many received an excellent training in these Acade- 
mies and seminaries; so much is this the case that 
many thoughtful people believe that higher education 
has retrograded rather than advanced within the last 
forty years. And if I mistake not there is some 
foundation for such a belief, as in many of these 
schools there were found teachers of considerably 
more culture and force of character, I am compelled 
to confess, than can now be found in the public 
schools that have supplanted them. 
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While many of these academies had sufficient 
reputation to draw students from a distance, it is 
chiefly their influence upon the neighborhoods in 
which they were located that now claims our atten- 
tion. Each school of advanced grade creates in its 
vicinity a desire for higher education, hence the gen- 
eral tone of society is elevated ; and the smaller the 
town or village the greater is the comparative in- 
fluence of such a school. y 

As instances of the influence of good schools, I 
might mention some of the various neighborhoods in 
which they were located: as Kennett Square, Union- 
ville, Ercildoun, Fairville, Pughtown, West Chester, 
West Grove and New Garden. 

Though many of the schools that gave prominence 
to these towns and their vicinity have long since 
passed away, their influence can still be seen in the 
greater influence of the people. 

In a recent report I saw the statement that the in- 
fluence of even our best colleges does not extend in 
any great degree beyond fifty miles from the location 
of the institution. It is likewise true that a school is 
generally quite local in its influence, hence it seems 
to me that there is still room for Friends to increase 
the number of schools with profit to our Society. 


FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Arxen, 8. C., First month 22, 1887. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THROUGH the paper we want to thank the editors 
for inserting and the Friends for responding to our 
“Want” advertisement for part-worn clothing. 
Since the holidays several barrels have come, and 
have been most comforting to the recipients. Two 
snow-storms, one lasting a week, caused much suffer- 
ing. Carpenters, bricklayers and farmers could do 
little work, and all they had was needed to buy wood. 
Children came several miles, half-clad, to get in our 
warm building. They can be seen coming along the 
roads with a stick on the head, as each class-room 
has to depend on its scholars for wood. We buy for 
the assembly and printing room, etc., and such 
weather greatly increases the bills. Some coal is used, 
costing nine dollars a ton. 

Partitions had to be put in the Boys’ Hall and 
other carpenter work done. This and most improve- 
ments are paid for from money gained by selling the 
contents of the barrels. We always give to the very 
needy, but are seeing the best results by having oth- 
ers pay a little for what they want. It makes them 
more industrious; girls will make and sell crocheted 
edging; boys are anxious to earn a dime to buy 
something they need. Women who will not tell their 
poverty are glad to come and offer money for a gar- 
ment. One said: “ You do give; a pair of pants for 
50 cents! it would cost that to get them made,—and 
the material is so much better.” Nearly all the warm 
clothing has gone, and daily I am asked, “ when will 
you have any more?” There is real work in this 
department, but the lessons learned and habits estab- 
lished will remain long after the text-books are for- 
gotten, True education rounds out the character, as 
well as it develops brain power. Waste is the child 
of ignorance. Cultivated intelligence teaches how to 


use, and what to do with things at hand. With 
ticable Elizabeth Coates in charge of girls and sew. 
ing, Carrie Hulme, the new teacher, a wise 
and doer, two lady boarders in my family, sho 
helpful interest, we welcome all barrels and bg 
and are contemplating a fair later in the 

This will bring out the northern visitors and show 
that we try to help ourselves. 

We have been invited and intend Sending some 
work of the students to the American Exposition to 
be held in London. One little shoe made by @ boy 
learning the trade, out of an old boot leg, some pring. 
ing, etc. Over seven thousand envelopes for the 
Highland Park Hotel have gone through our 
since the 9th inst., and the bills of fare (for the hotel) 
are done each morning in time for dinner, 

With grateful thanks to all the Friends for the; 
interest, sympathy and help, 

Marraa Scuorigtp, 



















































































INDIAN COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
THE recent annual meeting of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, at Washington, was largely attended, 
and their proceedings and discussions exceedingly 
interesting. 

About 300 delegates, representing the different re. 
ligious societies who are working in behalf of 
the Indians, were present. Among these were some 
fifteen native Indians. Our branch of the Society of 
Friends was represented by Aaron M. Powell and 
Phebe C. Wright of New York; President Edward 
H. Magill, of Swarthmore College ; Cyrus Blackburn, 
Sarah T. Miller and Levi K. Brown, of Baltimor 
Yearly Meeting. 

A brief report of our labors the past year was read 
by Cyrus Blackburn, they being chiefly confined toa 
watchful care over the laws enacted by Congress, in 
order that no injustice might be done to the Indians 
Aaron M. Powell in a few remarks clearly set forth 
the necessity there was for the labor. He said that 
here at Washington the most important work was to 
be accomplished,—that of securing the passage of 
such laws as will not only protect the Indians in 
their homes and just rights, but also protect them 
from the avaricious white men by whom they am 
surrounded. F 

Captain Pratt, of the Carlisle Indian School, was 
present, and expressed himself as “a radical on this 
question.” Two hundred and fifty years have passed, 
he said, and here we are talking about the Indians, 
“The only way we can successfully end this contro 
versy is to educate the Indians and scatter them 
through the United States, and declare them citizens 
of this Government.” 

The five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory 
were represented by some of their ablest men, Pleas 
ant Porter, a Creek Indian, spoke in favor of their 
present government, desiring to be let entirely alone, 
They were prospering, had excellent schools and col- 
leges, were contented, and entirely satisfied with their | 
present condition. To use his own language, “they 
would work out their own salvation,’—without gor 
ernment aid or interference. Joshua H. Given, #” 
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‘an. now at Lincoln University, Pennsyl- 
vn a introduced by Captain Pratt, and 
ke atsome length. Though representing one of 
the “wild tribes,” he is now a bright, well-educated 
ng man, perhaps 22 years of age, and is preparing 
himself for the ministry, with the intention of re- 
turning among his people. His father was killed 
while on the “ war path.” Part of bis remarks were 
. , in my life did I expect to stand before the 
most honorable, learned,’ and prominent men and 
women of the country. Iam here, ladies and gentle- 
men, before you on exhibition, as it were, to show 
you the possibility of making the other wild Indians 
what you have made of me. I am one of the results 
of your labor, and of the advantages, opportunities, 
and fatherly care exercised over me since I left my 
native home. I owe my sincere thanks to that loyal, 
uncommon and diligent student of the so-called ‘ In- 
dian Problem,’ Capt. R. H. Pratt. It was through his 
efforts I became what Iam now. In 18;9I came to 
Carlisle to learn the new ways. Soon after my ar- 
rival I was detailed to cook for the other wild Indi- 
ans, perhaps wilder than myself, because I knew how 
to cook, etc. I spent two months in this department, 
after which I was relieved. I came to Carlisle on my 
own accord, for when I asked my folks to let me go 
tothe East among-the white people and learn their 
ways, they refused me the privilege of coming away 
from them, consequently I ran away. I am glad I did. 
“But we are here to consider thoroughly the affairs 
of the race I represent, and to endorse the ‘ Dawes 
severalty bill.’ This question, I mean the Indian 
question, has been discussed by you from year to 
year, by your fathers before you, and so through 
several generations of men. And still the Indians as 
a race are uncivilized and unchristianized. Two 
hundred and fifty years, yea, three hundred and 
ninety-five years have passed away, and the Indian 
Question is still before you with a persistency ‘that 
willnot down.’ Living ina Christian land, among 
Christian people, with courts of justice on every side, 
still, my friends, my race is not christianized, has no 
special standing,—no legal status. This is not by suf- 
ferance but by right. Words had been spoken to this 
effect by those who had gone to their graves: and 
words are to be spoken in regard to this burning 
question in the future which should have no un- 
certain ring of your duty to the heathen at your door. 
Yes, your duty to the creditors of your Government. 
Land in severalty of itself will not settle the problem 
we are discussing. It is only one of the steps toward 
civilization. The only sure way, as has been ex- 
pressed, to get around this problem is to educate the 
Indian youths, not only in books, but teach them 
how to use tools,—teach them the importance of 
labor, and then, when you have fitted them for the 
rights of citizenship,—then, and not till then, they 
will better appreciate the rights, advantages and 
privileges of citizenship, as well as understand and 
feel the responsibilities and obligations to the gov- 
ernment. I ask you, in conclusion,—you the friends 
of the Indians,—to deal gently with my race, and 
educate them and make them men among men.” 


On assembling in the afternoon a lengthy discus- 
sion was had in regard to the Land Severalty Bill 
now before Congress known as the “ Dawes Bill.” A 
committee, consisting of Prof. Painter, of the In- 
dian Rights Association, Washington; Dr. James E. - 
Rhoads, Pres. of Bryn Mawr College; and Gen. 
Pleasant Porter, of the Creek Nation, Indian Terri- 
tory, were appointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the views of the Convention. They reported a 
series of resolutions, including the following: 


Resolved, That the reports and other evidences laid be- 
fore the conference indicate progress during the past year 
in many departments of effort for the improvement of the 
Indians. This evidence is found in the increased attend- 
ance upon schools, the enlarged membership of churches, 
the awakened interest of the people at large in securing 
justice to the Indians, in more liberal legislation by Con- 
gress touching their interests, and the wholly sympathetic 
attitude of the Executive in regard to the ends we seek. 

Resolved, That the conference has learned with grief that 
in many individual cases Indians are despoiled of their 
lands by fraudulent means, and invokes the aid of the gov- 
ernment through its legal officers for the protection of In- 
diansin all their civil rights. 

Resolved, That the conference regards with great satis- 
faction the fact that during the past year more than one- 
third of the Indian children of proper age to attend school 
have been under school instruction for at least one month. 
We would press upon the attention of Congress the econ- 
omy of placing all this class of children under such educa- 
tional influences as shall prepare them for right living. 

Resolved, That the gratification afforded by the liberal 
appropriations for schools and for farmers to instruct the 
Indians has been tempered with the regret that the system 
of appointments to the Indian service for partisan reasons 
in many instances defeats the good intentions of Congress, 
and that this conference would respectfully but earnestly 
ask that the President will extend the rules of civil service 
to the department of Indian affairs. 

. Resolved, That as the fruits of the coéperation of the gov- 
ernment with the various religious bodies in the work of 
Indian civilization have been so abundant hitherto we earn- 
estly urge upon the government an increase of this joint 
labor, so far as it may be compatible with constitutional 
limitations. 

Resolved, That we express our unqualified condemnation 
of the permission tacitly given by the government author- 
ities to selfish men to employ Indians in exhibitions of cus- 
toms belonging to their former savage state; we believe 
such shows mislead the public as to the present character of 
the Indians, and as to the possibilities of their civilization, 
thereby frustrating the good effects upon public sentiment . 
of our Indian schools and churches, 


Quite an animated discussion followed upon the 
resolutions, which were finally adopted. The conven- 
tion then adjourned. 

In the evening a large meeting of the delegates 
and citizens was held at the Riggs House parlors, 
which was addressed by Senator Dawes and others. 
Senator Dawes in speaking of the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, reported to Congress, said that $650,000 was 
appropriated for Indian schools and education, which 
should be increased to at least doubie that amount. 
Instead thereof, it was fifty thousand dollars less than 
last year, whilst the appropriation for military pur- 
poses was seventeen million dollars, and all the active 
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work the army had to do last year was to fight 300 
Apache Indians. 

The meeting closed with the expression of many 
that it was the largest and most encouraging to the 
laborers in the Indian work held for years. 

L. K. Brown. 
Goshen, Lancaster Co., First month 25th. 


es 


THE LIBRARY. 

Saran Wrnnemvcca’s Practica, SoLvuTion OF THE 
InpIAN Proptem. A Letter to Dr. Lyman Abbot, 
of the “ Christian Union,” by Eliz. P. Peabody. 

THIS pamphlet, from the University Press of Cam- 

bridge, Mass., comes before us asking our attentive 

consideration. Our sympathy in all efforts to aid the 

Indian toward self-elevation is we trust sufficiently 

known asa matter of course. The venerable Eliza- 

beth P. Peabody, still so earnest in the forwarding of 
every righteous cause, advocates in this letter the 
promotion of the good work which has been estab- 
lished in Nevada by the Piute woman known as 
Princess Sarah Winnemucca. The attainments of 
this Indian woman are remarkable, when we con- 
sider that her childhood was long past when she had 
her first opportunities for education. She has learned 
to speak five languages, and has other lore which en- 
ables her to be a teacher and leader of her people. 

The Piutes are an exceptionally noble Indian people, 

and Sarah has undertaken to establish a school for 

the instruction of such of the youth of her own tribe 
as she might be able to reach,—on her own and her 

brother Natches’ land. She began her school in a 

brush arbor, teaching gospel hymns and songs of 

labor, that she interpreted in English and in Piute. 

As soon as the children could speak and understand 

some English she began to teach them to read and 

write it, and also to cipher. By the contributions of 
friends a house was built at the opening of the year 

1886, and the school had made respectable progress. 
There are 25 little Piutes now receiving good in- 

struction at Sarah Winnemucca’s school, and Sarah 
believes it all-important that her little institute of 
the forest should become a boarding-school, that the 
fathers of her pupils need not take them with them 
on their summer hunt. E. P. Peabody has been la- 
boring zealously to sustain this strong-hearted, faith- 
ful Indian woman to do what her hands have found 
to do for the children of her people. This is declared 
to be the first instance on record of an Indian school 
‘taught by a full-blooded Indian who grew up with 
both races, speaking both languages, and inspired 
from her infancy with the idea of civilizing her peo- 
ple by making English also their vernacular, and pre- 
paring the scholars in their turn to teach English to 
their companions and their parents, as children can 
best do. : 

There has been an effort on the part of noble- 
minded persons to help this heroic woman in her 
efforts, but we understand by this pamphlet that gov- 
ernment aid has been denied her unless they give up 
their land and the school to the accredited Indian 
Agents. This they indignantly refuse to do, being 
sure that they should thus put themselves beneath 
the feet of their enemies. 


We are in full sympatby with the editor of 
Alta California, of San Francisco, who pronounces 
experiment “worthy of the respectful 8ympath 
the world,”—but it is vain to suppose that aa 
distance we can judge with any certainty of the 
policy to be pursued in the long run for the 
of this interesting people—the Piute tribe, of whom 
this woman, Sarah, has been among us. BR 


[Referring to the subject treated of above, the follow 
private letters from Elizabeth P. Peabody were read 
Friends, in the conference at 15th and Race Stz, Phi 
delphia, First month 30, 1887, and those Present  conty, 
buted to the fund for the aid of the Piute school about $3, 
which has been forwarded through E. P. Peabody, Susay 
Roberts, 1122 Walnut St., will gladly receive and forwar 
any further contributions. ] 

Jamaica Piatns, Mass., Dec. 30, 1996, 
My Dear Miss Tyson: —I have been hesitati 
whether to address this letter to you, or to Mr, Black. 
burn; but I thought it is all one. You both have 
doubtless read my report and its postscript, and Will 
not be surprised to learn that as soon as the new 
came to her of the 200 books, the sale of which at 
$1.00 a volume between this and the August of next 
year would enable her to recall her school, and would 
redeem from menial drudgery for her own mere gu}. 
sistence the great powers she has shown herself to 
have for her God inspired mission, she immediately 
responded that she took it for the guidance of the 
spirit Father. 

“T told Sarah that the first two purchasers insisted 
on paying $5, instead of $1, each for the books, and 
if the rest sold for $1 each, it would meet her neces. 
sities. She immediately summoned her day-scholay 
about her, whose parents could supply them with 
lunches again, as they did last winter. They re 
turned with joy and enthusiasm and she found they 
had lost nothing.. There were two who had been up 
to Winnemucca to a school there, but said they could 
learn nothing. The teachers whipped instead of ex- 
plaining—and there was no singing to the Spirit 
Father. She said these two were capable of teaching, 
and she had taken one for her head assistant. You 
know the great purpose of her school is to make 
teachers of English of them. She desires that she 
may really civilize her people by making heart, head 
and hands codperate in their development. Herides 
of education is organic and vital,—teaching them to 
think by giving voice to their perceptions and 
reasoning thereon, which is first done in Piute, and 
then turned into English speaking and reading, writ 
ing and cyphering, instead of recitation of words that 
are signs of no thoughts or feelings of their own. 
The education is solid, and will comprise arithmetic 
on Colburn’s method, mental and written, and geo 
raphy, which they will begin this vear—according 
a new book published by Appleton, which comprise 
a great deal of Natural History; and by means of 
pictures as well as maps presenting the real things 
to their imaginations. Miss Chapin said Sarah 
scholars were altogether superior to any of the same 
age and grade in the U.S. east or west. She is her 
self a trainer of teachers, including Kindergartenen, 
and a teacher of methods.” “8 ' 
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Elizabeth Peabody declares that the ideas of the 
Piute Indians are in a curious correspondence with 
her own, and with the Quakers of “your sort,” as she 
calls us. And Sarah Winnemucca is instructing and 
educating her little brethren and sisters in a de- 
pendence upon the divine guidance. She objects to 
appealing for aid to any of the religious bodies of the 
United States who teach a Trinity of the Godhead— 
saying it confuses the minds of those who — 
grasp the faith of the one Spirit Father to learn o 
another God. She complains that the missionaries 
of the popular churches do not recognize the Spirit 
Father of the Piutes as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Elizabeth P. Peabody offers to forward any money 
she may receive for Sarah and her school, to her by 
registered letter, as it comes to hand. The poor In- 
dian Princess has to suffer wrong from her white 
neighbors, who ruthlessly destroy the crops from 
which she and her brother hoped to gather a subsist- 
ence, by turning their hogs in, in the night. So this 
js a time of trial to the strong-hearted Sarah, and she 
needs the sympathy of those who like her are seek- 
ingto know and to do the willof the Heavenly Fa- 
One understand that appeals have been made to 
members of the Society of Friends in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore in the hope that her 
school may be preserved and assisted. E. P. Peabody 
writes: “ When I was with her in Philadelphia, she 
went to the meeting at the corner of 15th and Race 
one Sunday, and having been told by a member he- 
forehand that if one was moved to speak there was 
liberty, and one of the brethren having spoken on the 
text, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ she did rise and 
beginning, ‘Who is thy brother? Is the Indian thy 
brother?’ went on in the most wonderful way to 
speak of the neglected duty of dealing with the In- 
dians as brethren, without any allusion to the Piutes 
especially. Very soon after she sat down the meet- 
ing closed, and simultaneously the people approached 
her with outstretched hands, expressing unity and 
sympathy.” Now she cries out for the guardian aid 
of Friends for her school. 

E. P. P., also writes: “ I was witness to one of her 
happiest outpourings before the Literary Society of 
the Friends at Rutherford Place and Fifteenth street, 
New York, and they seemed to understand and be- 
lieve from their own knowledge and experience of 
Indian matters. These people largely signed her pe- 
tition to Congress, and they were not asked for any- 
thing else.” 

In the present situation of affairs, it is thought to 
be useless to invoke government aid. The only safety 
for Sarah is to keep independently on her own land, 
receiving aid from none but private friends who com- 
prehend her and her plan. Civil service reform is 
needed, it seems, in the Indian Bureau, and perhaps 
the influence of those now in power is not very 
earnest in favor of real action in that direction. Any 
effort of noble spirits among the Indians coming up 
to self-management and intelligent self-government 
is what is most to be sought for and promoted by 
their real friends. To remand them (the Piute peo- 


ple) to the tutelage of the past, is much to be de- 
plored—and the action of Friends may perhaps do 
something for their protection. 8. R. 


LIFE IS SO LONG. 
“ But a week is so long!” he said, 
With a toss of his curly head. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven !— 
Seven whole days! Why, in six you know 
(You know it yourself—you told me 80) 
The great God up in heaven 
Made all the earth and the seas and skies, 
The trees and the birds and the butterflies. 
How can I wait for my seeds to grow!” 


“ But a month is so long!” he said, 
With a drop of his boyish head. 
“Hear me count—one, two, three, four— 
Four whole weeks, and three days more; 
Thirty-one days, and each will creep 
As the shadow crawls over yonder steep; 
Thirty-one nights, and I shall lie 
Watching the stars climb up the sky. 
How can I wait till a month is o’er!” 


‘Buta year is so long!” he said, 
Uplifting his bright young head. 
“ All the seasons must come and go 
Over the hills with footsteps slow— 
Autumn and winter, summer and spring; 
Oh, for a bridge of gold to fling 
Over the chasm deep and wide, 
That I might cross to the other side, 
Where she is waiting—my love, nfy bride!” 


“Ten years may be long!” he said, 
Slowly raising his stately head, 
“But there’s much to win, there is much to lose; 
A man must labor, a man must choose, 

And he must be strong to wait! 
The years may be long, but who would wear 
The crown of honor must do and dare— 

No time has he to toy with fate 

Who would climb to manhood’s high estate.” 


“ Ah! life is not long?” he said, 
Bowing his grand white head. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven— 
Seventy years! As swift their flight, 
As swallows cleaving the morning light, 
Or golden gleams at even. 
Life is short as a summer night— 
How long, O God, is eternity?” 
—Anonymous. 


IN WINTER DAYS. 


a 
AGAINST the window sifts a whirling snow, 
Bare branches quake and shudder in the storm ; 
But in the fireside’s crimson evening glow 
A curtained room is beautiful and warm; 
An old man listening stands; of fragile form, 
The almond blossom’s whiteness on his brow, 
But on his withered face there shines a light 
Which nature’s chill nor life’s decay can blight. 
The door is opened. See! a youthful band 
Troops in with word and shout of noisy glee ; 
Each kisses first the patriarch’s trembling hand, 
Then gathering close around a magic tree, 
Fair as the storied palms of Araby— 








In hush of exquisite delight they stand, 
Love, Joy and Peace, like angels wing the air,— 
Tell me, beloved, is it winter there ? 


II. 

Within a garden where the orange shows 

Its golden globes in boughs of glossy green, 
Where all the winter days the violet blows, 

And nature’s frowning mood is never seen ; 
Beauty’s own realm, soft, fragrant and serene, 

Where fallen rose-leaves are the only snows— 
With face of sorrow hidden by his hand, 

I see another aged pilgrim stand. 
Alone, a stranger ou a foreign shore, 

Homeless, for all he has is bought with gold ; 
Unloved, for early love returns no more 

When life’s best years for selfish greed are sold; 
Faithless, and now forgotten—all is told ! 

No spring, swift-flowering can such loss restore. 
Soft is the breeze that stirs his hoary hair, 

But, O beloved! it is winter there ! 


Frances L. MAcE. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—The introduction of the “Seminaries” has given 
new life and interest to the departments with which 
they are connected. 

—The new Catalogue shows that the department 
of Manual Training is now fully organized. It ex- 
tends through the two upper classes of the Prepara- 
tory School, and the Freshman and Sophomore 
classes in the College. In the latter it is connected 
with the department of Engineering, for which it is 
found to be an excellent preparation. It is likely to 
become more and more popular, and it is hoped that 
by the introduction of wood-turning, carving, etc., it 
may also be opened for young women. 

—Friends’ Select School in Washington, and Sher- 
wood School, in Sandy Spring, Md., have been added 
to the list of schools authorized to send students to 
the Freshman Class without an entrance examina- 
tion. Eleven Friends’ Schools are now upon this 
list, and it is hoped that the list may be increased as 
good schools are established among Friends through- 
out the country. 

—The falling off of some of the interest in Athle- 
tics during the winter months has not yet been 
found prejudicial to scholarship. 

—New entries for next year have already begun. 
To secure choice of rooms entries should be made 
early. 

—The faculty has voted to join a state organiza- 
tion of Colleges if one be established. Several other 
Colleges in the state have come to the same decision. 


WOMEN AND HOUSE SERVICE. 


REFERRING to some remarks by Mayor Hewitt, of 
New York City, upon the employments of women, 
George William Curtis thus writes in the “Easy 
Chair” department of Harper’s Magazine: Mr. 
Hewitt not only justly says that there is nothing es- 
sentially humiliating in domestic service, but he says 
that in the home of his youth “ the servant girl always 
sat at the same table with the family,” and did not 
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regard herself in a position of social inferiority Th 
is still the custom and the feeling in man 
secluded parts of New England. The word Which 
aptly describes “ the hired girl” in the house or “the 
hired man” in the field is“ help.” The same sentj 
ment of the relation leads to the use of the word 
“hands” to describe the workmen in a facto a | 
hire the labor of others is merely to multiply va 
own power, your own hands. The sense of equality 
remains. There is no feeling of abasement or humilig. 
tion. Mr. Hewitt proceeds to say that it would be 
“very fortunate and greatly aid the solution of the 
problem if the old relation between the servant and 
the family could be restored. It was, in fact, that of 
the master and the apprentice who lived in the may 
ter’s family as a member of it. 

But Mr. Hewitt says that “of course what is know, 
as fashionable society could not undertake to estab. 
lish a basis of equality between master and servant 
or employer and employed, within the social circle, 
That is not to be expected where ordinary commor. 
sense prevails.” Mr. Hewitt here states one of the 
reasons why domestic service is peculiarly distastefyl 
to great numbers of women. The main reasons, in. 
deed, are two: one the total surrender of the whole 
life to the commands of others, and the other is the 
sense of inferiority which is made to accompany it, 
These, indeed, are the characteristics of slavery, 
Many women naturally prefer lower wages for work 
and obedience to others during a certain number of 
hours every day, and complete freedom during the 
remainder, than the unintermitting service of the 
kitchen all the time. This however might be allevi- 
ated by the family fellowship. But since many 
causes prevent that fellowship, it is idle to wonder 
that women prefer harder work and smaller wages 
elsewhere to domestic service. 

But the responsibility for the situation lies very 
largely with the heads of households. The servant 
is separated from the mistress as by a fiery sword of 
Hindoo caste. A timely witness to this fact is the 
passage in Mrs. Kirby’s lately published autobiogra- 
phy, describing ber experience as a nursery-maid in 
the refined family of aclergyman. Every close ob- 
server sees that in hosts of households not only is 
the whole body of cardinal virtues expected for thir- 
teen dollars a month, but that the first virtue ex- 
pected is the most patient and polite endurance of in- 
sulting arrogance and ill-breeding from the mistress, 
It is the employer in this case who is most responsi- 


y of the More 


Sorrow fails of its divine mission when it blinds 
us to everything but itself—Freprric R. MARVIN. 





I po not undervalue reason: I esteem it a precious 
gift of God: but I believe it no more capable of lead- 
ing us to Heaven. than our feet to carry us 
thither.—Jonn Tuorp. 





In all the relations of life, choose thou between 
honor and dishonor, and so shape thy course that in 
after years, honorable mention may be made of thee. 

B. W.5. 
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His alighting after any flight is most singular: he 
comes to the floor in a crouching position, legs 
sprawled, body horizontal and nearly touching the 
matting, looking like a bird gone mad; then instant- 
ly springs up six or eight inches, half turns, and ‘ 
stands upright, crest erect, and looking excited, al- 
most frightened. If much disturbed, he comes down 
with wings half open, tail held up, and every feather 
awry, as if he were out in a gale, uttering at the same 
time a loud squawk. He is a most expert catcher, 
not only seizing without fail a canary seed thrown to 
him, but even fluttering bits of falling paper, the 
hardest of all things to catch. 

The funniest thing this knowing follow does is to 
stamp his feet, and it is a genuine expression of im- 
patience or displeasure. When I take something 
away from him, or he thinks I mean to do go, or re- 
fuse him something he wants, he stands still, and 
jerks his feet in such a way that they stamp with a 
loud sound, as if they were of iron. It is very droll. 
In serious anger, he adds to this, bowing and curtsy- 
ing by bending the legs, snapping the bill, pecking, 
and jumping up with the body without lifting the 
feet.—OLive THORNE MILLER in Atlantic Monthly. 





'RANCE WORK AMONG THE CHIL- 
one DREM 












A MEETING in the interests of Temperance work 
among the children was held in Friends’ meeting- 
house, 17th and Girard Avenue, on the evening of 
the 25th ult., at the call of the quarterly meeting’s 
committee on Intemperance. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Samuel C. Carr, who in the opening ad- 
dress gave a wide range for those who followed. 
While the work among the children formed the chief 
topic of the evening, our duty as employers, house- 
keepers, and as citizens, interested in the welfare and 
perpetuity of our free institutions and the spread of 
sound and wholesome principles among us, called 
forth earnest expression. One who conducts a large 
manufacturing enterprise in our city, gave his exper- 
ience in the employment of men and the taking of 
apprentices, in which he said that for several years 
past he has taken no one into the establishment who 
would not subscribe to total abstinence from all in- 
toxicating beverages, and in the case of apprentices 
from tobacco also. This has gathered around the 
business a class of employees far above the general 
average, and proved most satisfactory. The attend- 
ance was small, but the expression was general, and 
an unusual degree of interest in the several phases 
of temperance work was shown throughout. R. 



































































NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

-—On the, 12th of last month, over 223,000 cubic yards of 
limestone and slate rock fell out of the bank of Niagara 7 
River, near the Horseshoe Fall, on the Canadian side, q 
leaving a perpendicular wall. 

—A meeting of the representatives of all the various 
temperance organizations in Scotland was held recently. 
A deputation was appointed to wait upon the Secretary of 
State with a view of representing through him to the gov- 
ernment the urgent necessity of passing in the next session 
of Parliament a measure dealing with the drink traffic in 
Scotland. 

—Trained mechanics are not often found in penitentiaries. 
In one State prison but five out of 1,500 convicts were edu- 
cated mechanics. 

—Recent evictions in Ireland lead the London Standard 
to observe: “ There are beyond question cases that bring 
shame and discredit upon the whole body of landlords in 
Ireland—cases in which owners have not behaved with any 
show of respect for equity, and have done a gross wrong to 
those whose happiness and lives depended upon their for- 
bearance. Such landlords have no right to be supplied by 
the Government with means for enforcing decrees granted 
them by thestrict processof the law. Someof this winter’s 
evictions have been inhuman spectacles, fit only for a bar- 
barous country and a barbarous age. The Government may 

















A STUDY OF A BLUE-JAY. 


INVESTIGATING everything in the room is one of 
my bird’s greatest pleasures, and most attractive of 
all he finds the drawer of my desk, on the edge of 
which he stands delighted and bewildered by the 
variety before him. Great would be the havoc if I 
were not there; and the curious thing about it is that 
he will pull things over carelessly, with one eye on 
me, to see if I object. If, on touching some particular 
thing, he sees that I do not approve,—and he recog- 
nizes my sentiment as quickly as a bright child 
would,—that thing, and that only, he will have. At 
once he snatches it and flies away across the room, 
and I may chase him in vain. He regards it as a 
frolic got up for his amusement, and no child ever 
equaled him in dodging; he cannot be driven, and if 
cornered he uses his wings. I simply put my wits 
againt his, follow him about till he has to drop his 
load to breathe, when a sudden start sends him off, 
and I secure it. If I cover up anything, he knows 
at once it is some forbidden treasure, and devotes all 












































































his energy and cunning, which are great, to uncover- well consider whether it is not time to dissociate the action a 
ing and possessing himself of it. ‘He opens any box = the Irish Executive from the enforcement of such ; 
ecrees.” # 


by delivering sharp blows under the edge of the 
cover, and hides my postage-stamps in books and 
magazines. He hops around the floor in a heavy 
way, as often sidewise as straight, and holds his toes 
as close together as though he had worn tight boots 
all his life. If startled, he bounds up into the air in 
the oddest way, a fvot or two, or even more, general- 
ly turning half around, and coming down with his 
head the other way. If much alarmed, he will 
bounce up in this way half a dozen times in quick 
succession, and should he happen to be on a table at 
the time be usually ends by landing on the floor. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


A veERY extensive “strike” of coal handlers, “long- 
shoremen ” and other laborers, in New York city, and the 
cities adjacent, has been in progress for several days, 
several thousand men being in it. The delivery of coal at 
the wharves has been substantially stopped, and much de- 
lay has been experienced in loading and unloading vessels. 

THE Senate of Kansas, by a vote of 25 to 13, passed a 
bill enfranchising women in cities of the first, second and 
third class. In the Senate of the United States a resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Constitution permit- 
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ting women to vote received the support of 16 Senators out | the bill repealing the preémption and timber ¢, 


| 
of 40 voting. and amending the homestead law. The m Tare acy 

























At Tremont, North Bend and other points in Nebraska, | sentially a prohibition of’ the acquirement of publi &. 
about one hundred miles west of Omaha, a shock, supposed } by any but actual settlers, and by them not jn ma ( 
to be that of an earthquake, was felt at eight o’clock on the | 160 acres per family. Another meeting of the conferrees 
evening of the 27th ult. A loud subterranean rumble was | promised in a few days. i 
heard and buildings were rocked. No damage is reported. SSS a | 
THE Senate of Michigan on the 27th ult., by a vote of NOTICES. | 
22 to 10, concurred in a resolution from the House provid- *,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association meetg this (Sey. 
ing for the submission of a Prohibition amendment to a | enth day) evening, 5th inst., at 8 o’clock. . 
vote of the people. Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr, Clerk, ) 
Ir is understood that Secretary Manning will retire *,* Circular meeting at Concord, Pa., Second month 
from the Treasury Department about the Ist of May, and | at 3 P. M. Sta, 





that he will accept the presidency of the new national niin Piesh-daw Sehect U 
bank to be established in New York. * Blue River First-day School Union at Benjaminyills 
., Sixth ing, : 
GREAT excitement prevails throughout Chili, South i enn ay aveng, Sates eaten Sipe 
America, at the appearance of cholera on its boundaries 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Second month will 


coming from the Argentine Republic, where it has pre- | follows: — 
vailed very badly. Strict quarantine was forced against 7. Nine Partners, Nine Partners, N. Y. 

vessels coming from suspected ports, and the passes on the 8. Philadelphia, Race St., Pa. 

Argentine frontier, were closed, but the disease, it appears, 10. Abington, Abington, Pa. 

has surmounted all barriers, and reached the Pacific slope. 11. Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 


12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 


At the meeting of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 12. Salem, Salem, O. 
(Phila.), last week, it was announced on behalf of the Com- 12. Pelham H. Y. M., Lobo, Ont. 
— on Instruction that arrangements were being made [ Heston and Saratogs, may, Plain a a, NJ. 
‘or a course of fifteen popular lectures, to be delivered on 19. Short Creek, Mount Pleasant, O. 
. successive Sixth-day evenings in the Academy, beginning 21. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. oe 
about the middle of the present month. The charge for 21. Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 
the course will probably be placed at the nominal sum of * wees, = ary = 
. Bucks, Wri wn, Pa. 
#h, = 30 cents for ench lecture. 96. Blue River, Benjamiaville, Ill. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 28th.—There is a prospect of action 28. Warrington, Monallen, Pa. 
of some kind by the conferrees appointed last session upon 28. Canada H. Y. M., Bloomfield, Ont. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


AL $500,000. OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
me 2 rf special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, a the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
ENJ. MILLER, R. T. McCARTER, Jr. . JUNK 
GEO. —* . Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary ot — Seiten 


rs: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Winthrop Smith, Jno. H. Catherwood, Charles Platt, Wm. Hacker, F, B. Reeves, Isaac 
ae J. Wistar, Chas. Huston, Geo. D. ‘McCreary, Edward Hoopes, Chas. L. Bailey, Chas. H. 
Banes, Joseph 8. Harris, Chas. W. Henry, Wm. H. Ingham. 
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FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. 

Barclay’s Apology, - - - 50 60 | Holy Life and Paul’s arr H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - .25 .29 Turford, - - - 40 
Life of William Penn. By S. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 ; Yearly Meeting - - 

Paper, - - - .25 .35 | Conversations. Thomas Story,  - 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- Life of John Richardson. Cloth, 

ney. Cloth, . - - 1.00 x . Sheep, - 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

ByS.M. Janney, - - 50 : Per Dozen, : - - 
Peace Principles engee. By 8. Dymond on War, - 

M. Janney, : 75 ; Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- Johnson, - 

per. Per Dozen, - ‘ : Scraps of Thought a Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By S. M. Janney. J. Johnson, - 

Paper. Per Dozen, - ‘ ‘ Scriptural Watchword. < J ens 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 

4Volumes, Cloth, - . / ’ Volumes, - 75 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - J “ Friends’ Miscellany. J. al I. Com 
History of the Separation. By S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, , ; George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1 s Isaac Pennington’s Works, - 
Journal of John Woolman, - é d Journal of Elias Hicks, - 

- ” “  Whittier’s, 1. d Letters of Elias Hicks, . 
Journal of John Comly, - , . Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 

No Cross, No Crown. By William Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Penn, . ° ‘ J. Jackson. Paper, - - . 
Rise and Progress of aon By Cloth, - 50 

William Penn, - : ‘ Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
William Penn's Letter to his Wife Conversations on the Queries. By 
and Children. Per Dozen, - . J H. E. Stockley, - - 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, ‘ i True Peace, - - 
Autobiography of Benjamin Hallow- Plain Path, - : 
ell, : - : - 1.40 ( Journal of Hugh Judge, - 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, 50 / Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge, 


ee tele aise ae eae eee 

NO. 908 ARCH STREET, |)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PEyyy 

orn —0o—*o>*“eK«eaoorccrCCCoCrC_C_C_sssSsSssSsssssSsasaayywwluRoe—. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and. Handsomely Engrossed 


' §.F.BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. TABLE AND STAIR OIL Cp 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. TH 


THE.GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA TOR, GUA RDIAN 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON IN TEREST. 
eemaen eS AR Repo at Bae inarance Deparene So SURPLUS mm 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. Morris. : 
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This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SuRPLUs of about Two Mm. 
ions. gee ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. _ Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIBTRA 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company, i 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Amos Hitigorn & Co, Hand-Sewed Work, ‘in stock’ or 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. | made to measure. 924 Arch Street, J 
ideeonianenen Philadelphia. 
PaRLor, DrninG Room, LIBRARY CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. j 


AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- F. CHAS. EICHEL 


TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS ' 
909 Arch Street, Phila., 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING Cots, ETC., ETC. BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER q 
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No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. Oy Oe a, SA 
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